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Properties for Sale and to Let 


PRINCE’S SKATING CLUB, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


O BE LET during July and August, for Bazaars, Exhibitions, Concerts, &c.—For 
particulars, apply to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, CLARKE & Co., 29 Fleet Street, E.C, 


A CHARMING COUNTRY PLACE. 


UNLEY HILL, DORKING.—An attractive Residential Property of nearly 400 acres, 
within easy reach of London, will be Sold by Auction on July 18th unless previously 
disposed of by private treaty. The House (containing 17 Bed Rooms) is situated over 600 
feet above sea-level, in beautiful country.—For fuller particulars see advertisement in this 
number, or apply to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIs, CLARKE & Co., 29 Fleet Street, E.C. 


MESSRS. TROLLOPE, ESTATE ACENTS AND SURVEYORS, 


14 MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. ; 
7 HOBART PLACE, EATON SQUARE; WEST HALKIN STREET, BELGRAVE SQUARE; 
and 5 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


Particulars of Country Properties and Town Houses sent on application. Telephone: 
No. 2062 Gerrard. 


EASTBOURNE. 


i VALON HOUSE,” SELWYN ROAD.—Containing 11 Bed Rooms, Bath Rooms, 

Dressing Rooms, Gun Room, Morning Room and Library, Drawing and Dining Rooms, 
Butler’s Pantry and Housekeeper’s Room, Kitchen and usual Offices, Stables, Coachman’s and 
Gardener’s Cottages. To be Sold, £6000. Let for 21 yearsat a rental of £315 per annum from 
Christmas 1399. Determinable by lessee at 7 or 14 years. Held on long lease at a low ground 
rent.—For full particulars, apply to Messrs. TROLLopE, 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


GUY EWING & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS, LAND AGENTS, AND SURVEYORS. 


84 MOUNT STREET, PARK LANE, W. 
AND AT EDENBRIDGE. 


P 2 SOUTH PLACE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


O BE LET, Furnished, this well appointed House, facing Hyde Park. For full 
particulars, apply to Messrs. Guy Ewi1ne & Co., 84 Mount Street, W. 


17 WETHERBY GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
O BE LET UNFURNISHED, OR SOLD.—Convenient Family Residence, over- 


looking Gardens in front and having Gardens in rear; 10 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 
Bath Room, Double Drawing Room, Boudoir, Dining Room, Smoking Room, large Library 
opening to Gardens, and Offices for Servants.—For further particulars, apply to Messrs. 
FLabDGATE, 2 Craig’s Court,’Charing Cross, S. W. 


BATH. 


O. 24 ROYAL CRESCENT.—Containing Entrance Hall, Dining Room, Library, Two 
Drawing Rooms, Seven Bed and Dressing Rooms, Three Anterooms, Kitchen, House- 
keeper’s Room, Butler's Pantry, and Three W.C.s and usual Offices. Garden with large 
Greenhouse, Stabling consists of One Stall, Loose Box, Harness Room, Double Coach House. 
Rent without Stabling, £160.—Apply to Bartrum & Son, 18 Milsom Street, Bath. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE most interesting topic of our domestic politics during the 

past month might have been the internal condi- 
The Pho-Rew nn of te Unionist pasty in which. Ge apieit 
of discontent at the general flabbiness of the 
Government is steadily increasing. We would respectfully warn 
the Unionist Leaders to note this symptom, and not to rely 
indefinitely on party docility. Sheep require leading, and 
Unionists are su,fering from an absence of leadership. Is it not 
humiliating, e.g., for the members of a great party in an immense 
majority, to feel uncertain almost from day to day as to which of 
its measures the Government intend to abandon? This is the 
cause of that slackness in Unionist attendance in the House 
of Commons of which complaints are made and of the constant 
leakage from the Ministerial lobby. Mr. Balfour will never lack 
supporters when he deserves them, but leadership along the line of 
least resistance is disheartening to the led. Fortunately, however, 
for His Majesty's Ministers public attention has been diverted 
from their proceedings by the dramatic developments in the 
ranks of His Majesty’s Opposition, and for the time being the 
dry rot of the Unionist party occupies a secondary place. The first 
act of the Liberal comedy, tragedy, or burlesque, whichever it 
may be, opened at the Holborn Restaurant on June 14, on the 
occasion of a banquet held in honour of Sir William Harcourt 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman by the National Reform 


Union. Under the congenial chairmanship of Mr. Philip Stanhope 
VOL, XXXVII 44 
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and in the inspiring presence of Mr. Frederick Harrison (who 
lately declared the English were becoming “a race of black- 
guards”), Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Labouchere, and other 
kindred spirits, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman summoned up 
courage to descend from the fence on which he had been sitting 
throughout the South African war, and disported himself in the 
pro-Boer mud. It was a truly pitiful performance. He became 
unusually eloquent on “the fear and misgivings and the horrors 
associated with the war” and indulged in the cheapest clap-trap 
about the refugee camps in which our soldiers have been 
humanely endeavouring to protect unfortunate Boer women and 
children against the effects of the criminal policy of those Boers 
and pro-Boers who are unduly prolonging the agony. Carried 
away by the applause of his company, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman uttered this disgraceful sentence : “when was a war 
not a war? When it was carried on by methods of barbarism in 
South Africa.” The remainder of this speech was compounded 
of contradictions. At one moment he declared amid pro-Boer 
cheers that it was cowardly on our part to hammer Boers 
because they were “down,” while later on he gloated over the 
fact that “17,000 (Boers) remained in the field.” Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman thus proves that at last he has grasped the 
pro-Boer gospel. According to this creed whatever the British do 
is wrong. If they defeat the Boers they are bullies. If they are 
defeated it is because the British cause (which is also the 
Australian cause, the Canadian cause, and the New Zealand 
cause) is wicked. We will leave a leading Colonial Radical 
to deal with the Leader of the Opposition. Speaking towards 
the end of June, Mr. Seddon, the Premier of New Zealand, de- 
clared amidst great cheering : “ He was pained to learn that there 
were statesmen at home who, at this juncture, were protesting 
against the war, exposing our weakness, and thus encouraging 
the Boers to continue their resistance. Action of this kind was 
reprehensible in the extreme. Those who encouraged the continu- 
ance of the war were aiders and abettors of murder. There ought to 
be a united determination to end the struggle, and while he had 
great pleasure in seeing so many mounted troops in Hagley Park, he 
would rather have seen them in South Africa.” The italics are ours. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was followed by Sir William 
_——— Harcourt, who delivered the stereotyped jeremiad 
Senna’ which is becoming a trifle stale from constant 
use. Any one can dilate on the horrors of 
any war, for war without horrors would not be war. It is a 
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relapse into primitive conditions on the failure of civilisation 
t osolve the question that has caused the war. But why not have 
thought of all this before the ultimatum? The Boers have a 
great regard for Sir William Harcourt as a sturdy upholder of the 
Majuba policy, which they know he would repeat at any moment 
had he the power. Why did he not use this influence on the side 
of peace during the fateful months preceding the war? On the 
contrary he and his friends did everything to encourage the Boers 
in their aggressive policy, while one of his followers in the House 
of Commons privately advised them to take the offensive. And 
yet Radicals who have given great moral assistance to the enemy 
from the outset affect to be fearfully aggrieved when Mr. Chamber- 
lain declares that “a seat lost to the Government is a seat gained 
by the Boers.” We are not concerned to defend the lamentable 
want of prevision shown by the Government prior to the war, or 
their ludicrously inadequate preparations while they allowed the 
Transvaal to arm to the teeth, or their fitful and frequently incom- 
petent management of the war. Nevertheless, the Government 
are engaged in fighting the country’s enemies, while a large and 
important section of the Opposition under Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Sir William Harcourt are doing their utmost to 
aid and abet that enemy and to keep him in the field. The 
Government therefore represents the British cause, and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman the Boer cause, and he at any rate has no 
cause to complain of Mr. Chamberlain’s terse summary of the 
situation. Mr. Seddon, who is a far robuster Radical than the 
Leader of the Opposition ever was or ever will be, and is not 
afcaid of calling a spade a spade, takes as we have seen the 
strongest view of the attitude of British pro-Boers, and has 
emphatically declared that “ those who encourage the continuance 
of the war were aiders and abettors of murder.” Mr. Seddon has 
no love for the English Conservative Party, but judging by his 
utterances he would emphatically agree that at this juncture a 
seat given to the Opposition is a seat gained by the Boers. We 
would suggest to the Westminster Gazette, which apparently believes 
that all political problems would be solved if a sufficient number 
of people would remain on the fence, that it could probably ascer- 
tain from the Boers in the field—via their pro-Boer friends— 
whether they would rather British by-elections were won by fol- 
lowers of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman or by followers of Mr. 
Chamberlain ? Thus an angry controversy would be closed, 
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This famous gathering of pro-Boers might have remained 
,. Obscure but for the speech with which Mr. John 
Mr. Morley's ere ; 
Defiance. Morley wound up the festivities. Mr. Morley 
appears oddly enough to have been introduced to 
the company by Sir William Harcourt as “the old vieillard of the 
Liberal Party” a description under which no one would recognise 
so fresh, vigorous and attractive a personality. The “old vieillard” 
was received with musical honours, and laid about him with great 
gusto, and in his enthusiasm he issued a defiant challenge to his 
opponents within the Liberal Party. Not content to declare that 
“his audience represented all that was best, truest and most 
strenuous in the party, both in the House of Commons and the 
country,” that they “were not that night in any cross-current of 
Liberalism, not in any wayward or retrograde eddy, but were the 
main stream of Liberalism,’ Mr. Morley rashly added that the 
Liberal Imperialists were in a state of repentance for having sup- 
ported the war. This challenge was tacitly accepted in the House 
of Commons a few days later when the Liberal Imperialists declined 
to support a spurious humanitarian in the person of Mr. Lloyd 
George who moved the adjournment of the House in order to call 
attention to the condition of the concentration camps which the 
British have organised for Boer women and children, many of 
whom would otherwise be starving on the veldt. It is not unfair to 
describe the Lloyd George type of humanitarian as “spurious” 
because to be genuine humanitarianism must be non-political. 
Many of those who profess to be so shocked at the condition of 
the Boer refugees never had a spasm of sympathy for the terrible 
sufferings undergone by the British refugees who were summarily 
expelled from the Transvaal when the Boers declared war and 
were despatched across the border, often in a ruined and destitute 
condition, to be subsequently herded in concentration camps 
near Capetown and Durban. The sufferings of these women 
and children did not move the Lloyd-Georges, Courtneys, Steads, 
or Campbell-Bannermanns, because they were British sufferings 
and there was no political capital to be made out of them. Nor 
again, were these sham philanthropists prepared to lend a helping 
hand when the shocking state of our military hospitals was 
disclosed, owing chiefly to the courage and enterprise of a mere 
Tory—Mr. Burdett-Coutts. Here again the sufferers were British, 
and the self-righteous one is only stirred by Boer sufferings. 
But to be impressive humanitarianism must surely embrace 
humanity ? 
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The attack on the concentration camps was largely based on 
Mr. Brodrick’s the reports of an estimable lady, Miss Hobhouse, 
Bagineation. who had we believe gone out to South Africa as 
an ardent pro-Boer, i.e, with the hope if not 
the intention of ascertaining that the Boers were being mal- 
treated by the British. We are in no way bound to accept 
an ex parte statement from her but every fair-minded man 
would freely admit that with all the goodwill in the world on the 
part of the organisers of these camps they must involve a 
good deal of discomfort and some suffering to their occupants 
and the chief sufferers would be the little children. But it is 
notorious to those who are not blinded by their anti-British bias 
that one of the chief difficulties confronting our officers is the 
uncleanly habits of the Boer families, and the infant mortality is 
largely due to the difficulty of inducing the Boer women to 
observe the ordinary precautions in looking after their children. 
Miss Hobhouse and her friends would render a real service to 
humanity and to the Boer population if they would go and live 
in these camps and teach the women the things they ought to 
know. Some of the letters from our officers give a pathetic 
account of their efforts to induce the Boer mothers to even wash 
their children. Mr. Brodrick, Secretary of State for War, discussed 
the matter in a fairand moderate speech. He justified the creation 
of the camps both on political and humanitarian grounds as the 
only means of keeping certain women from acting as providers 
for the enemy and of saving others from starvation. He admitted 
the difficulties in the way of feeding 60,000 persons when 
provisions have to be brought over single lines of railway while 
at the same time the requirements of 250,000 soldiers must 
be attended to. Except when the communications were in- 
terrupted (i.e., by the Boers) the food supply was sufficient and 
the quality of food was as good as that supplied to our troops 
and every attempt was made to provide instruction, occupation 
and even amusement for the Boer families. The Leader of the 
Opposition spoke as though Mr. Brodrick had not spoken, 
but Mr. Haldane declared himself satisfied with the official 
explanation. 


We are most anxious not to make this disagreeable discussion 
Mr.Conybeare’s@ re political than it need be. However odious 
. a may be the attitude of the bulk of the Opposition 
‘it is a positive pleasure to reproduce the spirited 

protest addressed by a Liberal Imperialist, Mr. F. C. Conybeare, 
to The Westminster Gazette. He needs no introduction to the 
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readers of this review. His letter, entitled “ Refugee Camps,’ 


appeared on June 22: 


“I understand from Miss Hobhouse’s report that we are sheltering under 
tents and sheds, in selected places, about 15,000 wives and children of Boers 
who are either still at war with us, shooting us, wounding us, killing us, dyna- 
miting our trainfuls of invalids, preying on our communications, and capturing 
our convoys; or, if not so employed, are only not so because they are our 
prisoners. To each of these women and children we supply every day 
medicines, meat, coffee, wholemeal, milk, sugar, and salt, all brought up by 
our superhuman efforts from the coast over hundreds of miles of track which 
our enemies are incessantly blowing up, here, there, and everywhere. Further- 
more, I learn that in some of these camps many children are dying of 
measles. 

“ Now, first permit me to say that I have known villages in Norway where 
in times of peace and plenty an epidemic of chicken-pox or measles has 
carried off quite as large a proportion of the inhabitants; and in India 
recently, in spite of our spending millions on relief, famine and disease have 
worked far more havoc in thousands of villages. 

“Miss Hobhouse calls ‘this camp system a wholesale cruelty.’ What would 
would she say if we had followed the example of other civilised nations when 
at war, the example of the Germans in 1870, of the Boers in 1900, and deli- 
berately used the sufferings of our enemies’ wives and children, of their hunger 
and disease, as a means to compel our enemies to surrender ?” 


After describing the sufferings deliberately inflicted upon the 
population of Paris by the Germans, Mr. Conybeare pertinently 
inquires : “Did Miss Hobhouse blame the Boers when, barely 
a year ago, they were doing to English women and children, 
cooped up by scores and hundreds in Ladysmith, Mafeking, 
Kimberley, and elsewhere, exactly as the Germans did? Is it not 
notorious that in these places thousands of Kaffirs—by common 
consent non-combatants—were kept penned up by the Boer 
commandos to hasten the process of starving us out ?” 

This excellent letter concludes thus : 


“The Boers are brave, self-respecting people, and did not embark on a war 
of annexation against us with the expectation that we would wrap their families 
up in cotton-wool and feed them all the time that they continued to hammer 
us. Yet we doso. Will you seriously contend that these women would find, 
if left out on the veldt, daily rations of meat, coffee, wholemeal, condensed 
milk, sugar, and salt? For months past the Boers have been alleging their 
want of these things as an excuse for wrecking our trains and convoys. The 
mere fact that the Boers show so little disposition to yield is proof that they 


_ consider their wives and children to be so well cared for by us that they need 


not fash themselves about them. Anyhow, we shall be remembered in history 
as the first nation to set the example of not relying in war on the sufferings 
through famine of our opponents’ women and children as a prime means of 
winning victory.” 


TSS Oe a 
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A week after the pro-Boer demonstration at the Holborn 

Mr. Asquith Restaurant, Mr. Asquith took up Mr. Morley’s 

challenge, in a straightforward and manly speech 

to he ee of a type that is becoming rare, on the occasion 
of a banquet to certain unsuccessful Liberal candidates. 
It came not a moment too soon, as nothing could be more 
damaging to the Liberal Party, and in a minor degree to the 
country, than the uncontradicted assertion that it had gone over 
bag and baggage to the enemies of the Empire. It should be 
noted that in the interval between the two banquets Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s immediate followers, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Wilfrid Lawson and the rest of them had 
held a ticket-meeting in the Queen’s Hall ostensibly to do honour 
to Messrs. Merriman and Sauer, but really to encourage the Boers 
in the field. The proceedings appropriately commenced with 
“three cheers for De Wet” and closed with a resolution in favour 
of “the complete independence of the two Republics.” The 
chairman, Mr. Labouchere, described Lord Milner as “that 
wretched penny-a-liner,” and thus referred to the Colonial 
Secretary. ‘There were two Judases in the Bible—Judas the 
traitor and Judas Maccabzus the patriot. Which was Mr. 
Chamberlain most like?” The other speeches were on the same 
level. It was therefore high time that the Liberal Imperialists 
should be heard from, and it was with no slight burden of 
responsibility that Mr. Asquith two nights later stepped into the 
breach. That he was conscious of his responsibilty was evident 
from his exordium. “I have seen appeals to me by friends for 
whose judgment I have much respect that in addressing you 
to-night I should ignore recent events, and should confine myself 
to prophesying smooth things and discoursing on the blessings of 
reunion. I should be glad to do so were it not that in my judg- 
ment to take such a course at the present moment would involve 
a grave dereliction of duty both to the Liberal Party and to 
the country.” The speaker submitted that he had “some little 
claim to be listened to” seeing that for the best part of ten years 
he had sat on “ what are called the inner councils of the Liberal 
Party,” during which time he had served under “ four successive 
leaders” with each of whom he had worked “loyally and 
cordially.” Mr. Asquith recognised that since the outbreak of 
the war there had been differences “deep-noted, far-reaching, 
acute,” in the Opposition ranks, but in so far as they were chiefly 
concerned with past events he had thought they might be left to 
the judgment of history. So, like Lord Falkland, he had “ inge- 
minated” peace. But they had to deal with people who would 
have no peace : 
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“ Within the last week, without, so far as I know, any provocation of 
any sort or kind, a challenge has been deliberately and even defiantly 
thrown down which, in view of the circumstances in which it was made, 
it would be impossible for any body of self-respecting men to pass by in 
silence. I do not know what were the objects of the promoters of that 
demonstration ; but I do know that the effect has been to give the impression 
—an impression, I am certain, foreign to the intention of some, at any rate, of 
the guests—it gave an impression that those members of our party who have 
taken the view which I have taken of the war are henceforth to regard them- 
selves as definitely and authoritatively branded as schismatics and heretics.” 


For what had they been told on that occasion ? 


“ We were told on that occasion—told from lips whose very utterance com- 
mands great and deserved weight in this country, and among Liberals in 
particular—we were told that we must now at last see, at any rate, that we 
had placed ourselves in antagonism with the predominant and authorised 
creed of the Liberal party. Not only so—to such a degree can silence and 
the desire for party unity be misconstrued —it was even suggested that 
many of us, at any rate, had reached the stage of repentance which is the 
prelude to a state of grace—that the eyes which have been blinded for two 
years by the teachings of the moral law were at last being opened by the logic 
of events ; and some of us—so it was said—had got so far as conveniently to 
forget the opinions which we had frequently deliberately and publicly 
expressed. I read that language with as much amazement as sorrow.” 


In clear and incisive terms Mr. Asquith, on behalf of the 
Liberal Imperialists, repudiated this imputation which had 
occasioned “keen and legitimate resentment”: 


‘‘I am speaking not for myself alone, but for a large number of my col- 
leagues in the House of Commons and for a still larger body of Liberal 
opinion outside. Those, I say, who have taken that view may be right, or 
they may be wrong. That is not what I am concerned to argue; time will 
decide. We have never sought to make the holding of that view the test 
of the political orthodoxy of our fellow Liberals, and I hope that we never 
shall. But that makes it all the more necessary for me to say, in the 
plainest and most unequivocal terms, that we have not changed our view, 
and that we do not repent of it, and that we shall not recant it.” 


Mr. Asquith proceeded to restate the point of view of the 
, Imperialist members of the Liberal Party as 

The Bolat of opposed to the views of the pro-Boers, to Siena 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had capitulated 
in Holborn. No one had denounced with more emphasis than 
Liberal Imperialists “that piece of piratical folly, the Jameson Raid, 
and the fatal neglect—the responsibility for which, in some degree 
at any rate, must be shared by the Government with a committee 
of the House of Commons—the fatal neglect to probe to its origin, 
and to bring the main offenders to justice and to punishment, 
and, what is perhaps more important, to provide prompt repara- 


Separation. 
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tion for the mischief which had been done.” We entirely agree, 
and have never been able to understand why Sir William Har- 
court, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
who were members of that deplorable Committee—which Mr. 
Asquith was not—insisted on hushing up the Raid. The only 
serious explanations of this scandalous action we have ever heard 
are not creditable to these great, wise and eminent statesmen. One 
is that Lord Ripon, the Liberal Colonial Secretary, had been com- 
promised in a previous raid against the Kruger Government which 
had fallen through. The other theory is that as Mr. Rhodes had 
been a large contributor to the Liberal Electioneering Fund, the 
Liberal leaders hardly felt themselves in a position to press him ; 
on either assumption the Front Bench would have occupied an 
ignominious position had the Jameson Raid been “ probed to its 
origin,” as Mr. Asquith suggests should have been done, and as 
we strenuously urged at the time. But, bad as was this blunder, 
for which Sir William Harcourt and Sir Henry Campbell Banner- 
man were equally responsible with the Government, the Liberal 
Imperialists could not allow themselves to be hypnotised for all 
time by the evil effects of the Jameson Raid and the Committee 
of Enquiry. The point of separation between them and the pro- 
Boer Liberals was thus clearly defined by Mr. Asquith. 


“We have believed, and have always expressed the belief—if I may quote 
for a moment words of my own, used upon the very day when the Boer 
ultimatum was delivered, and since only too amply proved by the event—we 
have believed that this was a war which if it came would bring to the people 
of Great Britain neither moral advantage nor military glory. Yes; and so 
far I doubt whether there is a Liberal in this room who would not agree with 
what I have been saying. 

“Where we have been parting company with our friends—those who agree 
with me and those who disagree with me will believe me on this point—where 
we were obliged to part company with our friends was here—that we held and 
still hold that war was neither intended nor desired by the Government and the 
people of Great Britain, but that it was forced upon us without adequate 
reason, entirely against our will.” 


It is not a little remarkable that while the rag tag and bobtail 
hiss dele of the Daily News and National Liberal Club are 
erican a : Aes 
Critic engaged in vilifying and blackguarding the British 
‘Army in South Africa, whose “methods of 
barbarism ” are so shocking to Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, 
a precisely opposite impression has been left upon fair-minded 
foreigners who have been to South Africa. Thus in the very 
interesting and elaborate report, drawn up by the American 
military attaché (Captain Slocum) who accompanied the British 
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Army, recently published in Washington, we find the following 
striking remarks upon the British treatment of the Boers : 

“The British have been too merciful, and I believe that had a 
more rigorous course been adopted when the army first entered 
Bloemfontein, and the enemy thoroughly stamped on, the war 
would have been materially shortened. Lord Roberts was 
undoubtedly deceived by the general professions of submission.” 
Many Englishmen felt at the time that we might have to pay 
dearly for Lord Roberts’s misplaced magnanimity, but owing to 
the short-sighted sentimentalism which sweeps over this country 
from time to time this view never had a chance of being listened to. 
There is a time for all things, and the policy of making war as 
pleasant for the enemy as possible is a piece of cruel kindness 
from which both sides suffer in the long run. In another part of 
his report Captain Slocum expresses his astonishment, which was 
shared by every one in this country, at General Buller’s supineness 
after the relief of Ladysmith. He calls it “inexplicable,” and 
after a row of discreet asterisks he pertinently adds : 

“Had General Buller advanced and struck north into the 
Transvaal until he reached the Delagoa Bay Railroad he would 
have cut the Boer line of retreat and supply, and, I believe, in 
conjunction with Lord Roberts’s advance, would have compelled 
Mr. Kruger and the Boers to surrender.” 

It was really extraordinary that we made no attempt to take 
the Boers in the rear and cut off their connection with Delagoa 
Bay but it is credibly stated that a plan was submitted to Lord 
Roberts to effect this very object and that the Commander-in- 
Chief gave his consent. Why was this plan never carried out, 
ind who was responsible for the failure ? 


At the close of an article repudiating the view that the Govern- 

., ment are worthier of the confidence of the country 

An Ge ed the Opposition, the Westminster Gazette after 
asserting that the Cabinet are “ administratively no 
more competent than the least of the Little Eng- 
landers,” cites this instance : “ We have all during the last few years 
assumed that, whatever exposures might befall our military system, 
our Navy at least was safe in the hands of this Imperialist Govern- 
ment. Yet we are now told that there is serious anxiety about 
‘the efficiency of the Mediterranean fleet.” The occasion of this 
observation was the publication of a striking letter from Lord 
Charles Beresford, the second in command in the Mediterranean, 
referring to the “ want of strength and the want of proper war 
organisation ” in that fleet, a condition upon which he “ had com- 
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municated his views, in as strong Anglo-Saxon language as he 
can command, to the properly constituted authorities.” On being 
questioned on the subject in the House of Commons the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty had simply replied that “it seems highly 
improbable that the Rear-Admiral could have taken a step so con- 
trary to the discipline of the navy as to make a public communi- 
cation with regard to confidential reports transmitted by him in 
respect of the fleet in which he is now serving” ; that all these 
documents “have been carefully considered by the Admiralty,” 
but being of “a confidential nature there is no intention of 
making them public.” What concerns the country, however, is 
not whether the Rear-Admiral was privy to the publication of his 
letter, but whether its contents are true. The Westminster Gazette 
remarks : 


“The condition of the Mediterranean fleet is a question of enormous 
importance to our national security. If what Lord Charles Beresford has 
said about it is untrue, he ought to be recalled and denounced as a mischievous 
scaremonger. If it is true, he should be made First Lord of the Admiralty at 
the earliest possible moment. Mr. Arnold-Forster tells us that his communi- 
cations ‘have been carefully considered by the Admiralty” He must now go 
on to tell us what conclusion the Admiralty have arrived at. We know the 
nature of the communication, and the answer is a matter not of private or 
departmental, but of public and national importance.” 


We do not think that any open minded person who reads 
the remarkable article appearing in this number from the pen of 
Mr. Arnold White will maintain for a moment that our Mediter- 
ranean fleet is in anything approaching the state it should be. 
Here is a golden opportunity for the Opposition to vindicate its 
patriotism by discharging a national duty. The safety of the 
British Empire is becoming gravely compromised by Ministerial 
neglect of the navy, which, if continued, will in view of our inter- 
national isolaticn, become positively criminal. Unfortunately, the 
Opposition cares for none of these things. 


The Russian Empress and the Italian Queen have given birth 

._ to daughters, the world at large declaring that 

Toe Bitten. they should have had sons. In Italy ry real 
chagrin at the arrival of a little girl, but the disappoint- 
ment is tempered by the hope that Queen Helena may yet 
present her people with the son and heir who is required in order 
to secure the Monarchy in the direct line—owing to the Salic law. 
The ever-vindictive Vatican does not dissemble its delight at the 
Royal disappointment, which is hypocritically declared to be a 
judgment on the excommunicated House of Savoy. The 
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Spectator, commenting after the Italian, but before the Russian, 
accouchement, observes :—‘‘ As most Italians contrive to believe 
and disbelieve at the same time, the postponement of the King’s 
hopes is unlucky, and with the Russian situation, which really 
depends to a singular extent on the sex of the expected child, 
induces us to ask in another column why so many dynasties 
maintain a law which has ceased to be justified by any adequate 
reason?” We venture to question the soundness of this assump- 
tion as regards Russia, though it expresses a commonly received 
view. The Russian Empress has given birth to a fourth daughter, 
but why should this be regarded as a calamity and why should 
“the Russian situation” depend to “a singular extent on the sex of 
the expected child?” We are surely not asked to credit the 
absurd blague circulated from time to time that the Russian 
Emperor is so depressed by only having daughters that he 
contemplates abdicating ? The Russian Sovereignty is subject 
to no law, it is literally a law unto itself, and should the autocrat 
fail to have a son he has only to vest the succession in one of 
his daughters. Moreover as his power is boundless and unques- 
tioned he could select which of the little Grand Duchesses he 
pleases, either the eldest or the youngest or one of the others. 
It is impossible, however, for Englishmen to realise the nature 
of an absolutism, and so they are apt to endow the Russian 
Government with attributes it does not possess. There is no 
public opinion in Russia, and when he chooses to assert himself 
Nicholas II. is as omnipotent as any of his predecessors, and he 
will remain so as long as he occupies the throne. 


In their self-complacent optimism the Americans are worthy 

Pan- cousins of ourselves. The particular develop- 
ment that at present excites their keenest ridicule 
and is the butt of innumerable editorials in 
the American press is what is becoming known as the Pan- 
European movement—z.e., the proposal that a European Concert 
shall be formed for the purpose of meeting the economic com- 
petition of the United States. We are admittedly a very long 
way from any practical outcome of the kind, but it is note- 
worthy that well-informed Englishmen who were wont to pooh- 
pooh the idea as Utopian are beginning to see that it has a future. 
The anti-American propaganda is clearly spreading in German 
Europe and it will undoubtedly become an element with which 
statesmen will have to reckon, if it is not already being encouraged 
by statesmen. The Times Vienna correspondent who was among 
the sceptics now recognises that “ Europe and America ” “tends to 
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become more and more the question of the day in the continental 
press,” and in discussing it he refers to an interesting article which 
lately appeared in an important Austrian paper, the Sonn und 
Montags Zeitung, in which the moral is drawn from recent events 
that the era of military glory has passed away, and that we have 
entered upon a period of economic conflict. Europe, however, 
is poorly equipped for such a struggle, and finds itself in the 
presence of an opponent, America, which has long been preparing 
for the fight and is looking eagerly forward to the moment when 
she can prove her superiority. In the writer’s opinion while 
“ Germany was arming for the expedition to China with a view 
to establishing her military prestige, America was lying in wait 
for the opportunity of bartering the unity of the Powers against 
commercial advantages.” In a remarkable passage the writer 
complains that so far commercial and industrial circles in Europe 
have been more or less indifferent to the American peril. England 
was occupied in South Africa, while Germany was absorbed by 
affairs in China. It is only in Austria that the opportunity has 
been found to consider this vital question for Europe. But he is 
convinced that the Pan-American danger must likewise be 
reckoned with in England, Germany, and France, and ways and 
means of defence sought. “It will then be realised that all the 
petty commercial jealousies between the different European 
States must give way to a policy based on sound Pan-European 
self-interest.” 


While the Austrians have been talking as to what may conceiv- 
ably be done in a remote future to save Europe 
from becoming an economic annexe of the United 
States, the Russian Government has been acting 
with skill and energy. Mr. Gage, the American Secretary of the 
Treasury (Chancellor of the Exchequer), acting, it must be said, 
not merely within his rights, but also according to his duty, 
recently imposed a countervailing duty upon the bounty-fed sugar 
exported from Russia into the United States. The fact that the 
Russian bounty is carefully concealed and takes peculiar forms 
does not make it any the less a bounty, and as American statesmen 
are too intelligent to stand idly by while the American producer is 
injured in the home market by foreign bounties, Mr. Gage, on the 
advice of his law officers, countervailed. Mr. Witte, the Russian 
Finance Minister retaliated in startling fashion, and with tremen- 
dous effect, viz., by withdrawing the privilege of the lower Russian 
tariff from American steel and iron imports. He thus killed two 
birds with one stone, for he assisted an infant Russian industry 
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and hit a highly developed foreign manufacture. Mr. Gage 
subsequently imposed a countervailing duty upon Russian petro- 
leum under a provision of the Dingley Act, which enjoins such a 
duty upon petroleum coming from any country imposing a duty 
on petrolem or other products coming from the United States. 
Tothis Mr. Witte retorted with higher rates upon American white 
resin and American bicycles. It is somewhat unfortunate that our 
chief informant upon American affairs, particularly at this inte- 
resting juncture, should be so small-minded a critic as the Times 
correspondent in New York, whose chief solicitude in discussing 
this tariff controversy has been to make or quote all the nasty 
remarks he can think of, or find, against Mr. Gage. Very probably 
Mr. Gage will get the worst of his encounter with Mr. Witte, as 
the latter has the Czar behind him, and is an unusually strong man. 
Mr. Gage, on the other hand, has to consult the electioneering 
ambitions of eminent Republicans, and he is likely to find himself 
left in the lurch as the action of Russia has made a great impression 
upon American public opinion as a forerunner of what other 
nations may do, and the President is apparently being inundated 
with remonstrances and protests. The Russian Government has 
generally shown genius in getting its way with Republics. The very 
astute Russian ambassador in Washington, Count Cassini, has just 
declared that Russia desires “a good understanding on both fiscal 
and political questions with the United States,” and as Count 
Cassini has immense influence with American Senators, the Pre- 
sident will doubtless be brought to see the error of his Secretary’s 
ways. In that case the latter would be thrown over, but that is 
no reason why the Times New York correspondent, who though an 
American knows nothing about America or American public 
men, should persistently discourage and misrepresent Mr. Gage, 
who is in this case a good man struggling with adversity. 


The reader will doubtless recollect that at the end of last year 
(December 17) a small Committee was appointed 


“4 bt a Mr. Brodrick (Secretary of State for War) to 
Committee. . 
consider 


“, Whether the present method of conducting the administrative and 
financial business of the War Office, and its distribution as between the civil 
, and military departments, is satisfactory. 

“2, Whether the detailed financial audit as conducted in the War Office is 
required by the public interest ; and whether the existing financial checks on 
the War Office hinder the efficient transaction of its business. 

“3, Whether the office of the Director of Contracts should deal with all the 
business now transacted there, or whether the making of contracts could be 
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in whole or part transferred to the military districts, or to the military depart- 
ments of the War Office. 

“4, Whether (with or without a transfer of staff) any of the administrative 
and financial business now transacted in the War Office could be delegated to 
the military districts. 

“5, Whether any changes in the numbers, status, and pay of the clerical 
staff is desirable. 

“6, Whether military officers and military clerks should be substituted in 
any degree for the present trained civilian staff; and to report any other 
amendments of procedure in conection with the afore-mentioned subjects 
which would bring the work of the War Office more into harmony with that of 
large business undertakings.” 
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This Committee was composed as follows :—Mr. Clinton E. 
Dawkins (chairman); Mr. E. W. Beckett, M.P.; Colonel Sir 
George Clarke; Mr. G.S. Gibb; Mr. W. Mather, M.P.; Colonel 
Miles, C.B., and Sir Charles Welby, with Mr. H. J. Gibson as 
secretary. This Committee held its first sitting on January 8 
of this year, and afterjthirty-six subsequent sittings, during which 
an immense amount of evidence was taken, it has presented an 
unanimous Report, which can be purchased for the trifling sum 
of 3d., which is a good deal less than it is worth. After describing 
their method of procedure, which was intelligent and business- 
like, largely owing to the fact that its chairman is a clear-headed 
man of business of real ability, the Committee refer to the limita- 
tion imposed upon their inquiry by the singular terms of reference 
which subjected them to the general distribution of responsibility 
laid down by the Order in Council of March 7, 1899, thus 
precluding “the considcration of any organic changes in the con- 
stitution of the War Office.” Fortunately, however, they were 
not the men to allow their work to be rendered ridiculous by a 
piece of red tape, so from the first they boldly and systematically 
ignored this absurd restriction, and the great value of their 
Report lies in the fact that it discusses general principles of 
administration as well as questions of detail. The Committee 
specifically tell us that they have “thought it advisable in the first 
place to state the general impressions to which their inquiries 
have led, to set forth existing defects, and to lay down principles 
of administration which need to be applied to the War Office.” 


The chanticleers of Pall Mall—the permanent officials—have 
constantly asserted that what is known as “the 

Judgment : ” 
for the Case against the War Office” is a figment of 
Critics imagination on the part of certain hysterical 
"agitators, and that, should the system ever be 
dispassionately examined, justice would at last be done to a 
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much abused Department, and the beauty and science of the 
War Office methods would stand revealed. We hardly think, 
that any one who gives himself the trouble to read this Report 
and the minutes of evidence taken by Mr. Clinton Dawkins and 
his colleagues, will question either their competence, thorough- 
ness or impartiality. They have, indeed, done full justice to 
their subject, and their verdict is a complete condemnation of the 
War Office and a triumphant vindication of its assailants. The 
Report opens with the statement that, instead of being a 
harmonious administrative machine, the War Office is a hopeless 
piece of patchwork : 


“The general structure of the War Office organisation has been built up 
piecemeal as the result of constant changes and compromises. Principles of 
administration and of business have been too frequently subordinated to 
temporary exigencies, or to personal and political considerations. 

“Thus, in place of becoming a compact machine working smoothly upon 
lines well conceived and thoroughly understood, the constitution of the War 
Office has been subjected to so many modifications, large and small, that the 
relations of the various parts have been shifting and indeterminate. What 
has been so perpetually changed and refashioned, not infrequently without 
reference to any ascertainable principle, is necessarily wanting in the element 
of permanence. Definitions of the duties of departments have, therefore, been 
wavering and uncertain. .. . There is a disposition on the part of energetic 
heads of departments to draw power to themselves, and to enlarge the area of 
their activities beyond all reason and expediency. Great confusion is thereby 
introduced, and individual responsibility cannot be assigned.” 


The evil effects of this general chaos and want of defined 
responsibility in the administration “are enormously augmented 
owing to the government of the Army by the War Office being 
mainly carried on by a vast system of minute regulations, which 
tend to destroy the responsibility of General Officers, and to 
suppress individuality and initiative in all ranks. The complexity 
of regulations is now so great that their interpretation alone leads 
to a mass of useless correspondence. This state of affairs 
constitutes a grave detriment to the public service.” 


“It was stated in confidence to the Committee by witnesses accustomed to 
deal with both Offices that, whereas in the Admiralty it is possible to know 
where to go for a decision, and subordinate officials there promptly assume 
the responsibilities delegated to them, the task of obtaining a decision at the 
War Office is often, on the other hand, difficult and protracted. It follows that 
the mass of unnecessary routine work within the War Office is so great as to 
absorb the energies of the staff, which is generally overworked, and that high 
officials engrossed in routine have not sufficient time to devote to questions of 
real importance. Matters of policy are, therefore, not adequately considered. 
{Our italics.) The necessary sense of proportion is lost, and the training and 
preparation of the army for war must inevitably suffer.” 
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Such common sense is uncommon in an official document, 
and is understood to have surprised and shocked some of our 
leading Mandarins, e.g., Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
regards the War Office with peculiar veneration owing to its 
inefficiency. An efficient administration would mean an efficient 
army, which is a hateful conception to him and his class. 


The Report refers to another serious impediment in the way of 
business :—“ the custom of questioning Ministers 


Neglected . ‘ : . 
Business 9 Parliament and of moving for returns is a 

a necessity of the Constitution,” but like other out- 
Principles. 


siders the Committee have been “ impressed by 
the growing abuse of the practice.” A Government strong in 
reality as well as in name would doubtless make an effort to cope 
with this evil. As it is, the futile activity of the Parliamentary 
busybody has been allowed to attain paralysing proportions, for 
we are told that during last year (1900) 


“when the War Office was confronted with an enormous pressure of important 
work, no fewer than 1379 questions on matters affecting the Army were asked 
in Parliament, or an average of sixty-six for each week of the session, while 
on several days the numbers varied between twenty and fifty. Although 
these questions are frequently of a trivial character, and are in many cases 
asked without any verification of the supposed facts on which they are 
founded, the labour and the correspondence involved is very considerable.” 


The Committee,which is strong in business ability, proceed to point 
out that “a general if not a precise analogy can be established 
between the conduct of large business undertakings and that of 
the War Office,” but “there are certain well-defined principles of 
management in all well-conducted business corporations” of 
which the following “are particularly applicable to the War Office 
and are conspicuously absent from it.” 


“1. The division of the work of the War Office into well-defined sections. 

“2. Distinct definition of duties and responsibilities of individuals, accom- 
panied by an adequate delegation of powers. 

“3. A clear adjustment of the relations between the Civil and Military 
Departments. 

“4. Adequate provision for dealing with questions of policy and military 
preparation unhamperec by administrative routine work. 

“5. The substitution of an effective system of inspection for elaborate returns 
and minute regulations in the government of the Army by the War 
Office. 

“6. Decentralisation, meaning a large and real delegation of authority and 
responsibility to General Officers Commanding Districts. 

“7, Adequate machinery for co-ordinating work of all kinds, Civil and 
Military, and for securing effective supreme control and management 
of the business of the War Office as a whole under the authority of the 
Secretary of State.” 
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We regard ourselves as a practical people and are rather 
flattered by the nickname “a nation of shopkeepers,” but we 
permit a department open to the foregoing suggestions, to spend 
from £20,000,000 to {25,000,000 per annum of our money in 
peace time and at least {100,000,000 per annum during war time. 
It is magnificent but it is not business. 


We have not unfortunately, the space to follow the Com- 
rt mittee throughout their Report which deals in 
reasury ‘ ‘ : 
Control, 2 searching and generally lucid manner with 
every branch of the War Office. Being peculiarly 
qualified to deal with questions of finance, the comments of Mr. 
Dawkins and his colleagues upon the relation between the 
Treasury and the War Office have naturally attracted special 
attention and deserve a better fate than the pigeon-hole which is 
likely to be their lot. The Cabinet, we are reminded, settles 
the total amount of the Army Estimates and the control of the 
Treasury only intervenes “at the secondary stage” and it assumes 
three principal forms. The first duty of the Treasury is to see 
that the Army Estimates are drawn up in proper form and with 
the necessary explanations. Upon this the Committee make no 
observation, “as it is obvious that some one department must 
supervise the form of the estimates.” In the second place, the 
Treasury deal with applications to divert money “from the pur- 
poses for which it was voted to other purposes,” and thirdly, the 
Treasury may authorise “anticipations of Parliamentary authority.” 
The Report fails, we think, to insist sufficiently on the fact, that this 
power constitutes Treasury clerks as arbiters of military expendi- 
ture. It is surely no defence of this anachronism to say that 
Treasury powers, to see that the money expended on the service for 
which it was voted and to anticipate votes, arise from the procedure 
of Parliament, which is unaccustomed to pass the Works Vote until 
late in the year, making recourse to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer necessary. The objectionable feature of the arrangement is 
that some Treasury clerk, who knows as little of the army as the 
man in the moon, is put in a position in which he can say, “ You 
shall spend money on this, and not on that.” We find this part of 
the Report a trifle obscure. The childlike dependence of the War 
Office on the Treasury is, however, to some extent recognised, and 
_ the fact is brought out that while in the case of deficiencies in one 
direction and savings in another under the subheads of the same 
Vote, these savings are applied by the War Office to meet defi- 
ciencies, without reference to the Treasury, in cases “of transfer 
between Vote and Vote, involving the application of funds to 
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purposes distinct from those for which they were specially 
voted, Treasury sanction is necessary.” Responsible soldiers 
have constantly drawn attention to another feature of our mili- 
tary administration as anti-economic, and it is satisfactory that 
their view should be endorsed by the Committee, who say : 
“Money not spent (within the year) is surrendered, and 
finds its way to the Sinking Fund. Attention must be drawn 
to this practice, because, in respect of certain departments at the 
War Office, it tends to wastefulness. It is obvious that, with the 
most careful estimating, it is not always possible for a department 
concerned with works or stores, &c., to spend in the year exactly 
the amount estimated.” 


While exonerating the Treasury from wantonly exceeding the 
powers conferred on it by, Parliament, the Com- 
mittee as men of business come out on the right 
side. They desire to limit Treasury control “to 
what is reasonable ”—which is after all a crushing comment on the 
existing system—and to reduce the “superfluous correspondence” 
between the two Departments which necessarily makes for cen- 
tralisation which is the bane of the War Office. To this end 
they make a series of recommendations which taken individually 
may be unimportant, but collectively they constitute a revision 
of the relations between Pall Mall and Downing Street. If 
adopted—the if is a large one—they might be followed by 
further reforms until the ultimate goal of complete emancipation 
is reached, anda War Office organised on business principles is 
given a fixed sum to spend on the Army. The Report proposes : 


Financial 
Reforms. 


“1, All works of £5000 and over should be provided for by loans to be 
sanctioned by Parliament for specific works, and should, therefore, be taken 
out of the category of Annual Votes. 

“2, The moneys voted on Army Estimates for works and buildings should 
be classified as follows: 

Part 1.—New works under £5000. 

Part 2.—Repairs, renewals, and maintenance. 
These services shculd not be detailed, and no reference to the Treasury 
should be required, so long as the total amount allotted to the various districts 
is not exceeded. 

“3. The War Office should have authority, and should delegate authority 
to General Officers Commanding, so far as their districts are concerned, to 
transfer savings from Part 1 to Part 2. 

“4. Treasury sanction should not be needed for the purchase, sale, or 
exchange of land and premises, unless the estimated value exceeds £5000, 
as against the present limit of £1000. 

“5. Treasury sanction should not be needed for the grant of an increased 
price to contractors under a formal contract, nor for the payment of compen- 
sation to a contractor for loss due; to departure from the terms of a contract, 
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nor for the abandonment of fines or claims for excess cost of stores purchased 
in default. 

“6. Treasury sanction should be dispensed with in regard to the rate of 
interest payable on purchase money for land or premises.” 


To these modest but sensible suggestions the Committee add a 
recommendation “that the powers of the Secretary of State, and 
General Officers Commanding to write off losses, deficiencies, or 
over issues of cash or stores that arise, provided there is no pre- 
sumption of theft or fraud be increased in the case of trifling sums.” 
Finally there are recommendations that the Secretary of State 
should have power to award an inventor £100 without consulting 
the Treasury, and another very sensible suggestion that he should 
be allowed to sanction expenditure not covered by the regulations 
up to a total limit of {£5000 in cases which are fit subject for 
military expenditure provided no recurring charge or permanent 
alteration in existing regulations are involved. 


We strongly counsel those of our readers who desire that this 
A Summary country should have an intelligible military ad- 

. ministration, without which a serious army is 
of Suggestions. . ; : 
impossible, to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest this Report, of which we have only been able to give a few 
disjointed impressions. The Committee—to whom the public owe 
no small debt of gratitude for their valuable services, which it is 
the duty of the public to see are not sacrificed to the obstruc- 
tionists on their two Front Benches who are dead against Army 
Reform — finally summarise their recommendations in nineteen 
clauses. The Mandarins will be unable to point to many of these 
which are not a step in the right direction, while the merit of 
most of them is too obvious even for Parliamentary debate. We 
reproduce this summary textually for those — particularly our 
Colonial readers — who may have difficulty in procuring the 
Report : 


“TI, To abolish the present system of ruling the Army by minute regulations 
both military and financial—and by elaborate reports, which conduce to 
centralisation and to excessive correspondence. 

“II. To simplify all such regulations as cannot be dispensed with. 

“III. To create a system of supervision by means of effective inspection 
which would secure efficiency without destroying responsibility, and would 
_ subject the value received for public expenditure to a practical test. 

“IV. To define more clearly the powers and duties of the heads of Depart- 
ments and their relations to each other, and to give them responsibility for 
the interpretation of regulations. 

“V. To place a branch of the Accountant-General’s Department in close 
touch with each spending Department, so as to give the head of that Depart- 
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ment financial advice and direct knowledge of the progress of expenditure 
under his Votes. 

“VI. To simplify the Company Pay Lists, and to relieve the soldier from 
small stoppages, which give rise to discontent and misunderstanding. 

“VII. To increase the financial power of the Secretary of State and of 
General Officers Commanding by providing an annual sum to cover small 
items of unforeseen expenditure, which give rise to much reference and 
correspondence. 

“VIII. To abolish reference to the Treasury in certain cases, so as to reduce 
what is known as Departmental Treasury control to the minimum needed to 
meet the real requirements of Parliament. 

“IX. To re-arrange the Works Vote, so as to secure greater elasticity, and 
to carry over unexpended balances, in order to prevent a tendency to wasteful 
expenditure at the close of the financial year. 

“X. To bring the War Office into touch with the Army by transferring 
branches of the Accountant-General’s Department to the military districts, to 
conduct a local examination and audit of accounts, and to give such financial 
assistance as may be required, thus relieving the War Office of a great mass 
of work, 

“XI. To reduce the audit of Company Pay Lists to 5 per cent., supplemented 
by local inspections. 

“XII. To bring the relations of the Contracts Branch and the Supply 
Departments within the scope of definite regulations, which the Committee 
have drawn up, and to increase the powers of the Supply Departments in 
certain respects. 

“ XIII. To remove the higher division clerks from the Military Departments, 
replacing them by military officers, with the proviso that adequate continuity 
is preserved. 

“XIV. To replace second division clerks in the Military Departments by 
carefully selected soldier clerks in all cases except where the heads of these 
Departments consider that, for special reasons, civilian clerks should be 
retained. 

“XV. To place the Central Department under the direct supervision of the 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State, and to strengthen the central Registry. 

“ XVI. To enlarge the powers and responsibilities of General Officers Com- 
manding Districts, so as to secure decentralisation to the fullest extent possible 
in the special circumstances of the British Army. 

“XVII. To provide an adequate staff for the military districts, so as to 
enable the administrative business devolving upon the General Officers Com- 
manding to be transacted, without withdrawing them from their main duty of 
training and preparing the Army for war. 

“XVIII. To relieve the War Office, by decentralisation, of a mass of 
routine work and correspondence, which now absorbs the energies of high 
officials, and prevents their due consideration of important questions of 
military policy. 

“XIX. To establish a ‘War Office Board’ on a permanent basis, with 
clearly defined duties and powers, which, acting under the authority of the 
Secretary of State, and without in any way detracting from the individual 
responsibilities of the Commander-in-Chief and of the military heads of 
Departments, would control and supervise the business of the War Office as 
a whole.” 
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The keen encounter between Lord George Hamilton, the 

; Secretary of State for India, and Sir Alfred 
— Hickman, one of the heads of the British steel 
a industry, has excited no little interest and may 
possibly do some good. Sir Alfred Hickman 

started the controversy by alleging in the House of Commons 
that certain contracts placed by the Indian Government Railways 
with American firms “are made on no business principles, are 
made without due regard to efficiency, public safety, or real 
economy.” The Secretary of State in a letter to Sir Alfred 
Hickman interprets this as implying that the acceptance of the 
tenders “was not due to the ability of engineering firms in 
America to compete with English firms, but to the ignorance, care- 
lessness, and partiality” of our Indian railway experts, and adds : 

“If your assumptions are correct the remedy is obvious—reorganise the 
management of Indian railways and competition between English and American 
engineering firms for supply of railway material in India would cease. No 
practical engineer who has visited the American workshops and inspected 
their methods of production and manufacture would for a moment endorse 
such a proposition. Their competition is dangerous, because they are yearly 
improving their products both in quality and price.” 

Lord George Hamilton proceeds to explain the policy of the 
managing boards of Indian railways, which used habitually to 
give the preference in all contracts to British manufacturers, so 
much so that prior to the great engineering strike “no order for 
a railway locomotive had ever been given outside Great Britain.” 
But since that disastrous strike, owing to the congestion in British 
workshops, “certain Indian railway boards found it necessary, 
as locomotives could not be obtained here, to place a few limited 
orders in America.” The earlier reports upon these engines were 
unfavourable, but when their working was better understood and 
alterations were made to suit the local fuela marked improvement 
was noticed. The Secretary of State expressed the hope that 
British locomotives might in the future regain their monopoly, 
but this could only be if British engineers are prepared to profit 
“by the hints and suggestions which these reports (on American 
work) convey.” After citing various instances of superior Ameri- 
can workmanship, the writer thus defined the issue between the 
Indian Railway Boards and their critics, and addressed a pregnant 
warning to the manufacturers : . 

“ Chemical research, concentration of capital, thorough technical education, 
improved industrial organisation have made in recent years greater advance 
in America than here; it is with the product of these combinations and not 


with the assumed stupidity of Indian officials that theBritish engineer has to 
contend. So far as I am concerned I can undertake that the preference, 
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unless the difference in price, quality, and delivery be very substantial, will 
always be given to British firms.” 


Sir Alfred Hickman addressed a long and detailed reply to Lord 
George Hamilton, which also contains food for 
serious reflection. After thanking the Secretary 
of State for promising that “in future preference 
shall be given to English firms,” he added, that “ more confidence 
would be felt in your subordinates’ carrying out that good 
intention if they had not induced you to assume every point 
against the English manufacturer without evidence, and quietly 
to ignore the conclusive evidence of their own official reports.” 
He challenges Lord George Hamilton on the Burma reports : 

“The report for the last half of 1899 says:—‘The twenty new engines 
received from the Baldwin Loco Works on the whole are doing well. They 
gave much trouble at first... . In coal consumption they do not compare 
unfavourably with our English engines.’ 

“ The next report, that for the first half of 1900, says:—‘ We have increased 
the height of the fuel fence on the tenders (of the Baldwin engines) to enable 
them to take sufficient fuel to last between wood fuelling stations. . . . I have 
taken out the consumption of all fuels for the first five months on all services. 
This shows that the Baldwins burnt 35-5 per cent. more per train mile and 
23.5 per cent. per vehicle mile than the English. . . . It is therefore evident 
that the remark made in the last report that the Baldwins did not compare 
unfavourably in coal consumption was rather premature.’ This appears to be 
in direct conflict with your statement. The alteration appears to have been 
to raise the fuel fence to enable them to carry enough fuel to get from station 
to station !” 

Sir Alfred Hickman adds some suggestive comments upon the 
manner in which certain reports upon American goods which are 
known to be unfavourable have been officialy suppressed by the 
India Office on the pretext that they were “confidential,” 
although similar reports from the Egyptian Railways had 
appeared in the Board of Trade journal. This bottling of 
reports of their own officials reflecting upon the departmental 
policy is an odious though common practice. 

“You now are good enough to say that you are ready to give all the avail- 
able reports. Will you kindly ask the Burma Railway officials here why the 
damaging report which I have quoted is not ‘available’? It was sent to the 
London office the same as the others, and, if not ‘ available,’ why not ?” 

The writer quotes the report of the official locomotive engineer 
of the Burma railway, to the effect that : 

“They (the American engines) show early signs of wear and want of 
strength, and that cheapness in first cost is not true economy; while the chief 
engineer of the Egyptian railway reports that the Belgian engines cost £45 each 
less than the English, but that they had cost in repairs, for material alone, besides 
labour, £382 per engine more than the English, and adds :— It will be readily 
understood how short-sighted has been the policy of accepting the lowest offer.’ ” 


Suppressed 
Reports. 
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Thirdly, we have the latest official report of the Assam railways, 
dated April 16, 1901, stating that the Baldwin engines take 24 per 
cent. more coal and 25 per cent. more oil than the English 
engines. Sir Alfred Hickman thus summarises : 

“Here you have official reports from three independent sources. The 
Burma and Assam show that, on account of their enormous consumption of 
fuel, the foreign engines would be dear at a gift, and the Egyptian report, 
which comes to nearly the same conclusion, on account of the excessive 
repairs.” 

As between the rival merits of American and British loco- 

The Real motives or American and British bridges, we are 
naturally incompetent to express an opinion. 
The India Office is dominated by the Cobdenite 
craze, and would probably prefer to place orders abroad on any 
pretext, but on the other hand British manufacturers—because 
they are British—are likely to be backward in adopting improved 
processes and are probably disposed to assume an attitude of 
“you be damnedness” towards possible customers official or 
otherwise. But Sir Alfred Hickman is on very strong ground in 
calling attention to the great advantage which the Continental and 
American manufacturers have over ours, viz., “ the system of what 
practically amounts to export bounties” (our italics). Of this he 
cites striking instances, and a thousand others could be given. 

“The American engineer has a protected market, which enables him in the 
same way to make enormous profits at home, and even selling at a loss 
abroad, still to get a satisfactory return on his capital. I venture to assert 


with confidence that, but for the 37 per cent. duty, we should send more 
engines to America than they would send here.” 


Meanwhile 


Handicap. 


“The English Goverment stands supinely by and allows the sugar producers 
in our colony and the sugar refiners here to be ruined, and not only com- 
placently contemplates other industries contending against bounties amount- 
ing to from 30 to 4o per cent., but allows our own orders to be given to our 


foreign competitors without even securing as good value for our money as we 
could get at home.” 


We have long ceased to be a Free Trade country in which 
there is equality of opportunity for all comers. Under our 
grotesque economic system, we have established in British 
markets what is virtually a -protective system in favour of the 
foreigner against our own producers, and until we restore equality 
of opportunity by countervailing foreign bounties, the handicap 


‘on the British producer will steadily increase. However, the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer is perfectly happy in mumbling the 


outworn shibboleths of a by-gone age to the applause of his 
fellow Mandarin, Sir William Harcourt. 


| 


A MESSAGE FROM THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


I 
THE loyalty of the Royal Navy to its political chiefs is more than 
traditional: it is inbred. With naval officers, high and low, 
loyalty to their chiefs is not a garment to be doffed before 
strangers when convenient or safe; it is a part of themselves, 
inseparable from their being. No civilian who has enjoyed 
opportunities of mixing freely with naval officers of all ranks 
afloat and ashore can fail to remark this trait in their character. 
Competent soldiers are often found criticising the Secretary of 
State for War both in public and private. Seventy-six members 
of the House of Commons connected with the land forces of the 
Crown irrigate the dusty arena of debate with a constant rivulet 
of commentary, stricture, and foreboding. It is a way they have 
in the Army, for its social influence is irresistible as the atmo- 
sphere and extends through all ranks of the community. In the 
Press it is puissant ; at Court the King’s sacred person is beset 
with at least a dozen soldiers for every sailor in attendance upon 
His Majesty. Birthday and New Year honours are bestowed on 
officers of the Army with a profusion in singular contrast to those 
bestowed on the sister service. Out of sixty-seven statues erected 
in London but one is in honour of a fighting admiral. If things 
go awry in the Armya thousand pens are promptly plunged into 
as many ink-pots to prove that all is for the best in our £30,000,000 
social machine. When things go wrong with a ship there isa 
court-martial. The Navy is silent ; it never criticises its chiefs ; 
it enjoys comparatively little influence in the Press. The two or 
three naval officers who now possess seats in Parliament are out 
of touch with the service and in no way represent it, while the 
social influence of the Navy is almost in inverse proportion to its 
national importance. Yet we all love Jack, or say we love him. 
The Navy is a service composed of younger sons, members of 
hereditary naval families, and of poor men to whom duty, disci- 
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pline, and silence are second nature. It is difficult to conceive of 
a naval officer commanding social, parliamentary, or journalistic 
influence sufficient to present his wrongs to the public in the 
fashion in which General Colville has presented his case against 
the War Office. 

The British public are intimately acquainted with full details 
of the career, habits, peculiarities, and tastes of at least a dozen 
of their generals. _How many Englishmen could say offhand who 
is Commander of the Mediterranean or Channel squadrons and 
what are the relations of those officers to each other? Probably 
not one in five thousand. How many men in the street could 
name correctly the captains of the eighteen battleships in our 
two great fighting fleets? Not one. Still, a battleship is the 
English equivalent of an army corps and is of greater importance 
in the scheme of Empire, for it is obvious that the six army 
corps Parliament in its wisdom has engaged to provide (without 
preliminary inquiry into the breakdown of the War Office 
system) will never leave England while the navy is supreme, and 
never can quit these shores if it is not. The four admirals and 
eighteen captains of our two main fighting fleets are the men on 
whom our Empire rests. 

So long as all is well with the fleet, these traditions of silence 
and quiet performance of duty are wholly good. In the per- 
sonnel of the Navy we possess one national institution in which 
absolute efficiency is attained. In other walks of life a man is 
rewarded if he does his duty. In the navy he is punished if he 
neglects it. The fire of patriotism burns so brightly in the fleet, 
that the more difficult and the more dangerous the duty the keener 
is the competition to be selected for its performance. Life on a 
destroyer in hot or stormy weather is probably the hardest and 
most repulsive to which the human frame can be subjected ; but 
for every vacancy on a torpedo-boat destroyer on the Medi- 
terranean station, whether for officers or men, there are forty 
applications. The nation and the Empire, knowing something 
from history and something from hearsay of naval efficiency and 
the spirit that pervades the service, is content, and watches the 
brewage of events abroad much as it looks on cricket at home, 
with complacency and enjoyment born of the conviction that the 
British Navy is supreme. The masses and the classes alike have 


_ such implicit and absolute faith in the readiness of our Navy for 


war at a day’s notice that even the South African war has not 
really stirred them. They are languidly indifferent as to who 
governs them; whether Lord Salisbury’s capable son-in-law is 
set in authority over the fleet or whether it is another politician 


ee 
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whose party services or political connections require recognition. 
They do not care one straw whether our diplomacy is conducted 
by effete gourmets in their anecdotage, or by ambassadors of the 
stamp chosen by Germany, Russia, and France. They do not 
care for any of those things, nor for politics, parties, or Parlia- 
ments, because they are persuaded that the Navy will see them 
through anything that is likely to turn up on the hither side of 
the Judgment Day. Even our splendid isolation is a tribute that 
the voters pay to the Navy because they remember the Nile and 
Trafalgar ; that Britannia rules the waves ; and, after all, that one 
Englishman is equal to three Frenchmen. And so they go on 
buying and selling, eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage, as in the days of Noah, “and knew not until the flood 
came and took them all away ” (Matt. xxiv. 39). 


II 

Long years back, when England still held the command of the 
sea, the surface of this planet was divided into nine commands. 
Our ships in 1gor are still split up into nine squadrons, just as 
though we continued to hold the command of the sea. The fact 
is, however, that to-day we are strong nowhere, and weak every- 
where. Even in Australian waters, where the Royal House has 
given hostages to fortune, the Russian 20-knot armoured cruiser 
Gromoboi with her four 8-in. quick-firing guns, sixteen 6-in., six 
47-in., and twenty 3-in., could easily mop up the obsolete and 
under-armed Royal Arthur, and her consorts the Archer, Katoomba, 
Mildua, Porpoise, Pylades, Ringarooma, and Torch. Fortunately, 
the Czar is notorious for his pacific tendencies, and there is no 
fear that Melbourne and Sydney will be laid under contribution, 
that the Australian squadron under Admiral Beaumont will be 
sunk or burnt, or that the Duke and Duchess of York will be 
conducted to Vladivostock and taken as hostages to Irkutsk or 
some other inaccessible Siberian pleasure resort. 

The China squadron, under Vice-Admiral Seymour, is greatly 
outnumbered by a maritime combination that is not only possible 
but certain if we had to fight the China question in the China 
seas. In North American waters, in the East Indies, in the 
Pacific, and the South-east coast of America the allocation of 
Britain’s naval strength is such that nowhere is it supreme : every- 
where it is weak or outmatched. In the Mediterranean Admiral 
Fisher’s ten battleships are confronted by fourteen French vessels 
of the same class, while Russia has one in the Levant and nine in 
the Black Sea. 


When we approach the subject from the standpoint of what is 
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possible, not what is desirable, no sensible man will blame the 
Admiralty for failure to retain the command of the sea in all parts 
of the world. Pretensions of that kind were finally disposed of 
during Lord Goschen’s second term of office at the Admiralty. 
When as First Lord he came down to the House of Commons 
for three consecutive years and asked for certain moneys for the 
fleet, he said that his successive proposals were “the least com- 
patible with safety.” When the money voted remained unspent 
to the extent of £4,500,000, it follows that either Britain was 
unsafe or Lord Goschen was untruthful. Even his bitterest 
enemies have never suggested that the late First Lord wilfully 
deceived the House of Commons. The logical conclusion, there- 
fore, is that somewhere or other in the nine sections of the earth’s 
sea-Surface, Britain is unsafe, for the simple reason that shortage 
of ships and obsolete munitions (stated on the highest official 
authority to be fatal to our national safety) implies under- 
insurance and, therefore, undue risk. 


III 


One privilege of the obscure is to observe facts as they are, 
without attracting notice. Your great man sees things only after 
gala dinners and in a haze of bunting hoisted in his honour. 
Thrice during the last twelve months I have had the privilege of 
visiting our chief fighting fleets—once during the summer manceu- 
vres of the Channel and mobilised fleet in home waters, and twice 
to the Mediterranean squadron. In the course of those journey- 
ings I have discovered that the fleet has formulated a message to 
the people of England, which, though wholly unworthy of so 
responsible a duty, I will attempt to convey. It would be 
impossible to attempt the delivery of this message from the fleet 
to the people if there were even a minority who differed with the 
rest. So far as I am aware, the officers of the Mediterranean 
fleet, and its second division the Channel squadron, or the 
specially mobilised fleet which under recent arrangements is to 
reinforce Admiral Fisher’s fleet in the event of war, are absolutely 
of one mind. Ifa minority exists it is not to be found afloat. In 
other words, the men upon whom the fighting will fall when 
war breaks out are unanimous. Awkwardly and faultily this 
message may be expressed : that is not their fault. 

Since the South African war revealed the weakness of our 
military system, the thinking departments of foreign nations have 
deliberately come to the conclusion that the defects of the British 
fighting army are also inherent to the fleet; not least to that 
portion of the fleet upon which the brunt of battle will fall. So 
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persuaded is the French General Staff of the unreadiness of the 
British fighting fleets for instant war that the traditional French 
naval strategy has recently been deliberately changed from the 
defensive to the offensive. Many things conspire to render this 
change of plan on the part of the French not merely hopeful but 
likely to succeed. When war breaks out it is the enemy, not we, 
who will select the time and occasion for hostilities. The time 
may come on a Saturday afternoon in summer when the nights 
are moonless. Public offices and the telegraphic service are shut 
on Sunday in England. The occasion for the great coup against 
the British position in the Mediterranean will be when the Brest 
and Toulon squadrons have united in time of peace, and when 
the French admiral finds himself in a position of commanding 
strength, perhaps with his whole force sandwiched between the 
weak British fleet and its base at Malta. That is exactly the 
position that exists to-day. There are 76,000 French soldiers in 
Algeria who, if war broke out, could be conveyed in sixty hours to 
Malta, which has already changed hands thirteen times, and has 
always changed hands when the Power holding it has neglected 
the lessons of Sea Power. Malta is both the symbol. of Sea Power 
and the vital spot of the British Empire. It is fortunate that our re- 
lations with France are so firmly established on a friendly footing. 

The difficulties in the way of the British Admiral in 1go1 are 
palpably greater than those encountered by Nelson in 1801-5. 
Nelson’s enemies were only on one flank. To-day the shores of 
the Mediterranean are garnished with hostile torpedo stations or 
belong to unfriendly neutrals. Our only possible ally possesses a 
coast line which is a source of weakness, and a fleet of which the 
most that can be said is that the most effective help it can render 
on the day of a naval Armageddon is to keep out of the way and 
not hamper the manceuvres of the British commander by unskilled 
intervention. 

With Spain alienated by the epigram about “the dying nations” ; 
with the shelter of the Balearic Islands denied to the British, and 
with the key of the Dardanelles in Russian hands, is there any 
wonder that serious students of the situation in France regard the 
position in the Mediterranean as follows :— 


“‘La France dans l’ouest et la Russie dans l’est, formeront une formidable 
combinaison et l’Angleterre aura a faire de son mieux pour conserver l’équilibre. 
Aucun autre pays n’a tant a perdre que I’Angleterre. 

“La prédominance dans la Méditerranée est actuellement une béte noir 
pour elle, cette mer étant entourée de nations maritimes qui sont pour elle un 
incessant danger. 


“Ce que disait, il y a cent ans, William Pitt, le grand homme d’Etat anglais 
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qu’aucun coup de canon ne devrait pouvoir étre tiré dans cette mer sans la 
permission de I’Angleterre ne s’est pas réalisé. La possession de Malte qui 
alors impliquait la victoire ne l’assure plus aujourd’hui.” 


M. Germain Bapst, in an article which appeared in Le Figaro 
of June 15, 1901, says : 


** Nos voisins ont une marine beaucoup plus considérable que la nétre; 
mais sur les points ot des unités navales se trouveraient en présence, nous 
pourrions avoir l’avantage. Rien ne prouve que nos états-majors, nos équi- 
pages et notre artillerie ne sont pas supérieurs en qualité aux leurs. . . . 

** Aussitét le commencement des hostilités, nous aurons 4 couper les cables ; 
quitte 4 éprouver des pertes dans nos tentatives, la chose en vaut la peine; il 
est donc important que dans la marine militaire et dans les Compagnies de 
grande navigation il y ait des hommes exercés & la pose des fils, 4 leur dragage, 
et qui, sur le plus grand nombre de points qu’l sera possible, s’efforceront de 
les détruire.... 

“Tl est pour l’Angleterre un danger bien plus grand que celui d’une 
invasion. C’estlafamine. L’agriculture a disparu des trois royaumes pour 
céder la place a l'industrie. Depuis un siécle, les terrains cultivés y ont 
diminué des trois quarts ; on doit importer par an 4 milliards pour I’alimenta- 
tion des habitants, et il y a deux ou trois ans, il y eut un moment od la quan- 
tité de blé, en Angleterre, était 4 peine suffisante pour nourrit la population 
pendant trois semaines. Or les approvisionnements préalables de blé sont 
fort difficiles, parce que la production des céréales est soumise 4 trop de 
variations: on voit de suite le véritable cété vulnérable de nos voisins.” 


Already a cloud the size of a man’s hand appears in Morocco 
and in the desire of the French Foreign Office, expressed through 
its subsidised newspapers, to “revise” (Anglice to tear up) the 
Niger Convention of 1898, which was concluded only after 
negotiations extending over a long period and involving issues 
scarcely less grave than those arising out of the more famous 
incident of Fashoda. Nor are other signs wanting that the 
cauldron of Mediterranean politics is heated nearly to boiling 
point. The French Minister in Morocco, M. Revoil, is a 
personality. He is forty-two years old; is ambitious, active, and 
burning to distinguish himself. Opportunity will not be wanting 
when this article appears. No less than 76,000 French troops 
are massed on the borders of Morocco, while the united fleets of 
France, concentrated in a line between Majorca and Tangier, 
hold the Western Mediterranean. In Constantinople the Russian 
Ambassador, M. Zinovieff, occupies the position once held by 
Sir Stratford Canning. The Porte is in the hollow of his hands. 
Our Foreign Office is complacently ignorant and contentedly 
careless. Sir Mortimer Durand is learning Spanish grammar 
in Madrid, while the historic sympathy of the Catalans for the 
British is wholly neglected. There is no British Consul-General 
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in Spain, although Spanish friendship is of transcendent im- 
portance, and Port Mahon—now lost to us—is more valuable 
than ever as the key to Toulon. It is outside the dangerous zone 
of French torpedo attack. 
IV 

Destitute of a thinking department, weighted with a diplomacy 
the inefficiency of which makes the Foreign Office the ally 
of our enemies, the British Admiralty is confronted in the 
Mediterranean with a problem so serious that the recent visit 
of the First Lord and his colleagues to Malta during the actual 
session of Parliament is easily explained. What did they find ? 


1.—No breakwater at Malta, although within 210 miles is a 
foreign torpedo station. 


2.—Egypt undefended. 


3.—A deficiency in all classes of vessels from battleships to 
destroyers. Since the visit of my Lords the British force has 
been still further reduced by the grounding of the cruiser 
Barham and the collision of two destroyers. 


4.—Complete absence of fleet auxiliaries of all kinds. No 
provision has been made for— 


Hospital ships. Mother ships for destroyers. 
Repairing ships. Efficient colliers. 
Frozen meat store. Telegraph ships. 


5.-—Owing to the lack of prevision no adequate provision has 
been made for the first essentials of efficient fighting, e.g. : 


Telescopic sights. Armour-piercing shells. 
Gyroscopes. Breech-loading field guns. 
Smokeless powder for Wireless telegraphy. 


the 13.5-in. guns. 


Black powder and blunt-nosed shell are still in use on several battle- 
ships of the Mediterranean squadron. Consider the advantage to 
a smart French admiral of firing armour-piercing shell into the- 
fog made by one of the Ramilies’ big guns. The captain of the 
Ramilies will be unable to see his enemy for some minutes after 
each discharge of his own guns, and when he does see him, and 
hits him, a blunt-nosed shell will break up harmless against the 
Krupp armour of the new French ships. 

These deficiencies are unnecessary. When Mr. Goschen failed 
to spend £4,500,000 in three years, common sense would have 
suggested that destroyers, provision ships, depét ships, and other 
essentials should have been bought at home or abroad. They 
could have been readily obtained. The German General Staff 
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have arecord of the art contents of every great house in England, 
and of every blacksmith’s shop in our villages. The British 
Admiralty knows nothing of the equivalent facts in relation to 
naval supplies. The Lords of the Admiralty only heard of the 
cession of Heligoland to the Germans—the key to the Baltic— 
after the transfer had been actually arranged by the Foreign Office. 

Turn to the men. How many Englishmen know that a certain 
class of paupers in the London workhouses are better fed than 
the men on whom the King depends for his crown and the artisan 
for his imported beef and bread? Between 4.30 P.M. on one day 
and 6 A.M. on the next, if our bluejackets want food they must 
pay for it out of their own pockets. On a recent occasion, Mr. 
Yerburgh, M.P., who was my fellow guest on board a battleship, 
joined me in an experiment. We lived for twenty-four hours on 
the same ration as that served out to the men. This is what 
we ate : 

6 A.M. A basin of greasy, watery cocoa—drinkable. A hunk of 
sour bread, bought in Sardinia. No bakery on board. 

Noon. A tepid, overdressed slab of baked beef (too tough to 
eat), in watery gravy, a few beans, a piece of sour bread, and a 
basin of water; no potatoes. If Jack wants potatoes he must 
buy them. 

4.30. A basin of stewed tea and a hunk of bread. A ration of 
three-water grog was also served out. Rum is a most unsuitable 
summer beverage in a southern climate. 

From 4.30 P.M. until 6 A.M. next day we had nothing. 

In time of war all the cooking and canteen arrangements for 
the men, now conducted by the Maltese bum-boat men, would go 
by the board, and our bluejackets would be required to fight on 
service fare. He knows little of history who ignores the fact 
that to get the best out of an Englishman you must feed him well. 
The brain depends on the belly. The British Navy is worse fed 
than any navy in the world, except, perhaps, the Italian. The 
average stoker in the Mediterranean fleet, exhausted with heat 
and toil, spends on an average 15s. a month on food bought at 
the canteen. This tax on his small wage reduces his family at 
home to scanty-fare. Is there any wonder that there is a 
deficiency in fleet stokers ? The bluejacket spends on an average 
not less than gs. to Ios. per month out of his wages—for the most 
part on necessaries of life. 

The following is the revised scale of dietary for London paupers 
(B 2), and the scale of victualling for seamen and stokers in our 
Navy: The pauper gets cake on Tuesdays and Fridays. Not 
so Jack. 


VRPT 


DIETARY FOR CLASS B2 MEN (NOT INFIRMARY DIET). 
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SCALE OF VICTUALLING.—ROYAL NAVY. 


“Biscuit . . 1} Ib. Oatmeal 

or Mustard 
Soft bread. 1 Ib. — 3 Pepper . 
Spirit . . } pint. Vinegar 
Sugar . . 202s. 
Chocolate . 1 oz. 
‘Tea . . . } 02. 
Every4days. .... . Salt... . . 102 


Fresh meat . . 1 |b. 
Vegetables . . }$1b. 


{se pork... rb. 


Daily—when procurable . 


Every other day Split peas. . . }3]b. 


Celery seed . . }0z. to every 8 lb. peas. 


Salt beef . . . 1b. 

Pio . . . « @i0z6. 

MM. ww s OO 

Raisins . . . I$0z. 

Preserved meat . . ie» s 2 
with either (1) (2) (3) or (4) 


(1) Preserved potato (uneatable) . . . . 4025. 
(2) Rice... . Bae & sears aw i 
(3) { Preserved potato eee ee oe 
Rice . . oe ee a ee 
(4) Flour 9 ozs. Suet $oz. Raisins . 1} oz. 


On one alternate day . 


Vv 
The national neglect of the navy and of the present state of 
things in the Mediterranean is aptly reflected in the contemp- 
tuously sinister indifference of the House of Commons. The 


Times of June 17, 1901, commenting on the “ discussion ” on the 
Navy Estimates, says : 


“The effect of this untoward procedure was that a vote of £2,684,000 was 
passed by iss than a score of members after a most perfunctory discussion con- 
ducted almost exclusively by members for the constituencies specially interested in the 
changes in the rate of wages announced by the Secretary of the Admiralty.” 


Can it be really the wish of the voters of the United Kingdom to 
permit the Admiralty to embark on the next naval war as the War 
Office entered on the Boer campaign? The present Board of 
Admiralty have not been long inoffice. They are not responsible 
for the deficiencies of the Mediterranean fleet. Their responsi- 
bility will only begin when it is clear that they, too, are content 
to let things slide. They have had some months to look about 
them. They have visited Malta and are under no illusion as to 
the facts. The great danger is, however, that, impregnable in their 
majority, Ministers may be willing to run the same risks as their 
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predecessors, and to trust to the good-will of the Tsar and the un- 
exceptionable attitude of M. Waldeck-Rousseau and M. Delcassé. 
Most probably they will not rely in vain on the loyalty of France 
and Russia. Is it safe torun the risk? This is no question of 
panic expenditure. It is simply a question whether our great 
fighting fleet shall be made as ready for war as the British public 
believes it to be. The Admiralty doubtless contemplate sending 
reinforcements when the time comes. But unfortunately that 
time will only arrive when it is too late. When relations are 
strained the movements of fleets will be rigidly watched, and fear 
of provocation will paralyse hands that recognise too late the need 
for action. Then again, reinforcements flung at an admiral are 
almost useless until constant drill, practice, and hard work have 
changed the raw material into the finished article. H.M.S. Im- 
placable, one of the finest battleships in the world, commanded by 
one of the smartest captains in the navy, is about to join the 
Mediterranean squadron. Nevertheless, it is common knowledge 
that for the purposes of war the Jmplacable for at least two months 
after her arrival will be of less use than one of the older and slower 
ships, simply because she requires time to learn her place, to 
develop her powers, and to occupy just that niche in the great 
plan which the master mind has worked out for the annihilation 
of the enemy. 

If war breaks out with France and Russia it is certain that 
history will repeat itself, and that the battle for Empire will be 
fought out in or near the Mediterranean Sea by the British 
Mediterranean fleet. For there we are weak and they are 
strong. That fleet is to-day the visible effective force on which 
rest all our national institutions, from our ancient monarchy to 
our modern poor-law. On that fleet depends the contents of the 
windows of our grocers’ shops. Cornflour from New York, 
tinned salmon from Victoria, British Columbia, wheat from 
Adelaide, jams from the Cape, tea from Ceylon, bacon from 
Montreal, are displayed in the myriad shops of the kingdom only 
because Admiral Fisher’s fleet-—anchored at Tetuan as I write— 
is undefeated. The grocers of England and their customers 
never looked upon those all-too-few far distant ships raised by 
the forceful will of their commander to a pitch of efficiency never 
reached before. At Ascot, the gay throng enjoying their straw- 
berries and listening to the Hungarian Band between the races, 
depend for their enjoyment not only on the efficiency but the 
sufficiency of the Mediterranean fleet. Soon after the first 
whisper of disaster to the Mediterranean fleet the gay throngs 
at Ascot or Goodwood would be confronted with a revolutionary 
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crowd crying for vread and an inglorious peace. Famine prices 
would prevail within a fortnight of defeat. And yet contentedly 
we court, almost invite, defeat. We present to the French and 
Russians a temptation almost irresistible in the weakness and 
deficiencies of our main fighting fleet—and this while we waste 
£30,000,000 on six army corps that cannot leave England unless 
the Navy is supreme, and need not if itis. Every million spent 
on the Army above £24,000,000 is a million taken from the 
Navy. 

The mere fact that “ experts” quarrel as to whether the French 
and Russians have twenty-two or twenty-four ships in the 
Mediterranean available against the British ten, is a proof that 
we are in adangerous condition. Our supericrity there ought to 
be outside the range of discussion, because the greatest guarantee 
of peace is a strong British fleet. The Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Greece, both bent on peace, have specifically 
stated within the past year, to friends of mine, that nothing but 
the strength of the British fleet will guarantee the peace of 
Europe. Ten of our battleships are armed with muzzle-loading 
guns and £99,000 has just been spent on the Dreadnought, an 
obsolete muzzle-loading-gun ship. Muzzle-loading guns have 
been removed from one ship, and another mark of muzzle- 
loading guns put in. For three years Ministers have slept on 
naval matters. The errors in the King’s yacht are condoned. 
Why? Are these errors in other ships? The Foreign Office is 
asleep, or, if awake, mischievous. The public is asleep. The 
United States, Japan, and other nations have bought warships in 
England, yet Britain cannot get them. Not one mercantile 
fleet auxiliary has been bought in three years. Stores are 
wanted. Have the admirals afloat asked for them ? Repeatedly. 
Yet we pay the Law Officers of the Crown £30,000 a year, and spend 
£30,000,000 on an army which can only be provided by robbing 
the Navy of essentials. This is not the scream of an alarmist. It 
is the message from the Mediterranean. 

And if war comes, think of the position of your admiral. You 
are trading on his willingness to send to butchery the officers and 
men who know him and trust him. A battleship armed with 
obsolete weapons is an abattoir. Think of the admiral’s posi- 
tion at the outbreak of war—waiting for raw reinforcements ; 
and when they arrive captains to be licked into shape; turning 
circles, speed and coal endurance of 116 fresh ships to be ascer- 
tained, practised and adjusted; stores, repairs, hospitals to be 
organised. Yet officials write endless despatches about buttons, 
white socks, and the treacle of naval cadets. Think of the crush- 
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ing load of responsibility pressing on him in any case. What 
will it be under the ignominious necessity of taking the defensive 
against the French which is prescribed to him by the starvation 
policy of denying him the very things which you admit are 
indispensable in time of war? Nelson was never treated thus— 
and his task was easy in comparison. He had time to think— 
time to get ready. No wireless telegraphy troubled him, no torpedo 
attack gave him insomnia. The Cabinet Committee of Defence 
has met oncein twelve months. It does not suffer from insomnia. 
Is not that a proof that the people ought to listen to the appeal of 
the Mediterranean fleet for timely, adequate, and complete rein- 
forcements ? We no longer possess supremacy at sea because we 
stint our fleets of material, do not concentrate where strength is 
needed ; and yet we require our admirals and captains to act as if 
they were adequately provided with the best munitions of modern 
war. 
ARNOLD WHITE. 


ODE TO MUSIC * 


Sout of the world! 

Spirit of slumbrous things, whate’er thou art, 
Who dreamest smiling, with bright pinions furled, 

Deep, deep, beyond the noise of street and mart, 
In forest spaces, or in pastures wide, 

Where the hot noonday weaves a breathless spell, 
Along the unfrequented river-side, 

Amid the cool smell of the weedy stream, 

Of sight and scent thou dreamest well— 
But music is thine earliest and thy latest dream! 


O far-off time! 
Ere sound was tamed by gracious mastery, 1 
Faint fugue of wakening birds at matin prime, : 
Or mid-day booming of the laden bee, 
Bass of the plunging stream, or, softly stirr’d, 
The crawling sea’s monotonous undertone, 
Or windy lowing of the forest herd, 
Thin pipe of dancing flies at shut of day, 
Winds in wild places, making moan— 
These were the songs of earth, in artless disarray. 


* Written for the opening of the new Concert Hall in the Royal College of 
Music, set to music for Solo voices Chorus and Orchestra by Sir Hubert 


Parry, and performed at the Inaugural Concert, June 13, 1901. 
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ODE TO MUSIC 


O march of years ! 


The simple days are dead, the rich tides roll, 
And we, the inheritors of toil and tears, 

Utter the ampler message of the soul. 
How clear the subtle proem! Murmuring sweet 

The soft wood whispers ; on the silence leap 
The shivering strings, with motion fairy-fleet, 

Soul-shattering trumpets, lending fire and glow, 
The mighty organ wakes from sleep, 
And rolls his thund’rous diapasons, loud and low. 


Behold us met ! 

In no light fancy, no inglorious mirth, 
But strong to labour, striving well to set 

The crown of song upon the brow of earth. 
Music, be this thy temple hourly blest, 

Of sweet and serious law the abiding-place ; 
Bid us be patient! Bid us love the best ! 

Climb, gently climb, to summits still untrod, 

Spirit of sweetness, spirit of grace, 
Voice of the soul, soft echo of the mind of God! 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN GERMANY 
AND RUSSIA 


As a general rule, the relations existing between any two nations, 
whether they be friendly or not, are based on a certain reciprocity, 
but the principal feature of the very peculiar relations between 
Russia and Germany is that the incessant advances of the latter 
meet with but a faint response from the former. 

Prince Bismarck once said that Russia liked to play towards 
Germany the part of a lady who demands from her lover not 
only that he fulfils all her wishes but even guesses them before 
they are uttered. He might have said that Russia played the part 
of a lady whose favour Germany had courted in vain for more 
than twenty years, and who, like such spoilt beauties often do, 
now and then gave her a little encouragement but in reality 
maintained a certain reserve, and flirted occasionally with other 
Powers, especially with La Belle France. This contrast between 
the feelings prevailing in Germany towards Russia and vice 
versa must be always borne in mind if one wishes to under- 
stand the development of the political relations between the two 
Powers. 

In addition to various political events to which I will recur 
later on, several factors of a general nature contributed towards 
creating and intensifying those anti-German feelings in Russia. 
In the first place there was the national hatred of the Panslavists 
for the Germans. With the growth of the national idea in all 
European countries, which was the real cause of ali wars since 
the Greek Liberation war, and led to the revolutions in Poland, 
Italy, and Hungary, as well as in Bulgaria and Servia, and which 
also was the real vis movens in the wars of 1866 and 1870, Pan- 


, Slavism also took deeper root in Russia. 


At first its hatred was directed against the Germans in Russia, 
who, especially in the Western Provinces, were the principal 
representatives of trade, commerce, and industry, and whose 
landed estates, owing to the greater industry, professional know- 
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ledge, and economical habits of their owners, were more flourishing 
than those in possession of the Russians. Little by little that 
hatred turned against everything German, and it always found fresh 
nourishment in the growing political strength of Germany, who 
finally became the most dangerous rival of Russia, who had been 
accustomed to occupy a most powerful and almost an exclusive 
position in the European Concert. But for Germany Napoleon I.’s 
alternative prediction that in a century’s time the European 
continent would either be Republican or “Cossack,” might 
perhaps long ago have become a fact. 

At first Panslavism found a powerful counterbalance in the 
Russian Court itself, which was Germanophile, or, more correctly 
speaking, Prussophile, the Russian empresses having mostly 
been German princesses, and the monarchs of Russia and Prussia 
being thus not only closely but intimately related. 

When Czar Nicholas I. was approaching his end, he said on his 
deathbed, to those surrounding him, “ Dites a Fritz (Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia, his brother-in-law) de rester toujours le 
méme pour la Russie et de ne pas oublier les paroles de papa.” 
In the same manner the late Emperor William in his dying 
moments admonished his grandson always to be anxious to 
maintain the traditional friendship between the Russian and 
Prussian dynasties and their countries. The exhortations of 
these two sovereigns characterise better than any lengthy 
historical reflections the cordial relations formerly existing 
between the courts of Petersburg and Berlin. But one must not 
forget that the old Emperor William, in the last years of his life 
even, when he had already worn the Imperial crown of Germany 
for seventeen years, still always felt in his relations with Russia 
more like the King of Prussia than the Emperor of Germany. 
Having grown up in the traditions of the “ Holy Alliance,” and 
being brother-in-law of the powerful Emperor Nicholas, he always 
considered the vital task of German politics to be the preservation 
of the most sincere and amicable relations between Russia and 
Germany, and he was even willing to make considerable sacrifices 
for this purpose. Added to this were the really affectionate and 
close ties of relationship existing between the German Emperor 
and his nephew Czar Alexander II., who had not only a great 
personal affection and esteem for his Imperial uncle, but was 
altogether a warm admirer of the Germans and of everything 
German. It would be no exaggeration to say that without 
Russia’s friendship during the campaigns of 1866 and 1870-71 
Prussia would not have been in a position to carry on those wars 
which led to the union of the German States and the foundation 
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of the German Empire. It was only the conviction that Russia 
would certainly hasten to help Prussia that prevented Count 
Beust from carrying out his favourite plan of attacking Prussia in 
the rear in 1870. . . . It was his attachment to King William of 
Prussia and his subjects at that time which led Czar Alexander to 
give his blessing and good wishes to the Prussian troops who 
were advancing into France. He was as pleased at their successes 
as if they had been his own troops. He gave the highest Russian 
orders to Prussian generals after successful battles, without 
bothering himself in the least as to what effect this would have in 
France and other parts of the world, and when King William of 
Prussia was proclaimed German Emperor at Versailles no one 
was more delighted than his Imperial nephew in Petersburg. 
This was the birth of the new German Empire, and the traditions 
of the Prusso-Russian friendship were laid in its cradle. Soon, 
however, signs of a change in these feelings were apparent : the 
more Prussia got fused in Germany the more the latter grew in 
power and strength, and the more seldom Russia got an oppor- 
tunity of playing the part of the powerful friend and protector— 
the cooler became the traditional friendship. At the same time 
Panslavism, headed by men as capable as they were unscrupulous, 
such as Katkow and Aksakow, grew in influence and succeeded in 
gaining also the Cesarewitch, later on Alexander III., over to their 
side. 

The influence of Panslavism was all the more powerful as it was 
supported by the heads of the Russian Orthodox Church, which 
did not like to see the Protestant German neighbour becoming too 
mighty. 

Some weeks ago Emperor William II., in his speech at Bonn, 
pointed out what great mischief had been done in history by envy. 
He quoted the portentous words of Tacitus, “ Propter invidiam.” 

And indeed it was “propter invidiam” that the Russo-German 
relations underwent such a change. 

Political and personal envy ! 

Prince Gortschakoff, a notoriously ambitious and unscrupulous 
statesman, could not bear his glory to be darkened by Prince 
Bismarck, and Germany to become the leading Power on the 
Continent. _ 

Bismarck himself once said, “Count Gortschakoff, in his great 
conceit, regarded me always as his pupil, and as long as I was not 
his equal he wished me well, but when I had risen to my later 
position he never forgave me. Afterwards he hated me, and did 
everything in his power to thwart me, even when my actions were 
clearly of the greatest service to Russia.” The first conflict 
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between Gortschakoff and Bismarck arose in 1875. In that year 
Gontaut Biron, the French ambassador in Berlin, went to St. 
Petersburg “to concoct,” as Prince Bismarck styles it in his Re- 
flections and Reminiscences, “ together with Prince Gortschakoff, the 
theatrical coup which was to make the world believe, on the 
occasion of Emperor Alexander’s impending visit to Berlin, that 
he alone had saved defenceless France from a German attack 
by seizing our arm with his Quos ego, and that this was his object 
in accompanying the Emperor to Berlin.” “I do not know,” says 
Bismarck, “ with whom this idea originated. If it were Gontaut’s, 
he must have found Gortschakoff very congenial soil, owing to his 
vanity and jealousy of me, and the resistance which I had been 
obliged to offer to his claims of precedency.” This was the 
primary phase of the Franco-Russian rapprochement, and one must 
do Prince Bismarck the justice of saying that he could not be 
blamed for it, for he was not in a position to avert it. 

Next came the Russo-Turkish war, which gave Germany full 
opportunity of proving her goodwill towards Russia. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that both the Emperor William I. 
and Prince Bismarck were imbued with the best wishes and 
intentions with regard to Russia, and when the news of the 
Russian defeats at Plevna reached Berlin the aged Emperor 
deplored them as much as if his own army had been concerned in 
them. The conclusion of the treaty of San Stefano, however, and 
the events which followed, inaugurated the second phase of the 
estrangement between Berlin and St. Petersburg, and here it must 
be admitted that Prince Bismarck made a gross mistake—which 
again proves that even great men are not infallible. This mistake was 
the invitation to the Great Powers to hold their Congress for the 
modification of the Treaty of San Stefano at Berlin, where Germany 
—that is to say Bismarck—assumed the ungrateful task of honest 
broker. He was certainly, as I have said, filled with the best wishes 
for Russia; he supported Russia’s claims as much as lay in his 
power, so that later on it was justly said that he was Russia’s fourth 
plenipotentiary at the Congress ; but, strangely enough, he forgot to 
reckon with the suspicion and vanity of Prince Gortschakoff, and 
did not foresee that the Berlin Congress would at any rate deprive 
Russia of a great part of her achievements—for this was its con- 
fessed object—and that Russian diplomacy would then hold the 
honest broker responsible for its defeat. As to this it is most 
interesting to learn that the late Emperor William, who was 
generally credited with possessing only average common sense, and 
no more than this, betrayed in this most important affair far 
greater political foresight than even the great statesman who 
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guided his actions. Towards the close of the war the German 
Emperor wrote a letter to the former Prussian Minister of War, 
Count Roon—one of those few men who, together with Bismarck 
and Moltke, were the real founders of the Empire—in which he 
said, “When you wrote to me Plevna had just fallen ; the Rus- 
sians had gained victory after victory ; they are now standing at the 
gates of Constantinople and are concluding a treaty which grants 
them very little in return for the unheard-of cost of human life, 
bloodshed, and all other kinds of expenditure ; and who knows 
what will still be screwed out of them in Armenia and on the 
Danube at the Congress. That the Congress is to be held in 
Berlin, so that Bismarck may be present, is a very great honour to 
Germany and specially to Prussia ; but for me personally many 
an unpleasant hour is being prepared. For my part is that of an 
arbitrator who pleases no one.” As early as the following year it 
was seen how just these apprehensions were. 

The intrigues of Prince Gortschakoff had finally the result 
that even Alexander II., who had shown up to that time an almost 
filial affection and veneration for his Impcrial uncle in Berlin, 
wrote him several insulting letters betraying his great anger— 
letters which, Prince Bismarck said, if they had been of an 
official instead of a private character, could only have been 
answered by the immediate mobilisation of the German army. 
The Emperor William, wishing to end his days in peace, instantly 
sent Field-Marshal Manteuffel to Warsaw, where the Czar was 
staying, to arrange an interview between the monarchs at 
Alexandrowno. Meanwhile Prince Bismarck, seeing that he 
could no longer rely upon the traditional friendship between 
Russia and Germany, hastened to Vienna and concluded the 
Austro-German Alliance, very much against the will of the 
Emperor William, who only gave his consent upon Prince 
Bismarck’s threatening to resign. The alliance is, as is known, 
of a purely defensive nature, and Bismarck concluded it solely 
out of fear of Gortschakoff’s intrigues, but with the secret 
intention of coming to terms again with Russia upon Gortscha- 
koff’s retirement or death. And, indeed, when that event took 
place Bismarck did his utmost to make good his mistake of 1878, 
and to try to reconcile Russia. Alexander II., however, soon 
followed Gortschakoff to another world, and Alexander III. 
ascended the throne of the “ Autocrat of all the Russias.” With 
him Germanophobia became the fashion at the Russian Court. 
Alexander III., pupil of Katkow, the head of the Panslavists, and 
influenced by his Danish relations, who hated the Hivhenzollern, 
had, even as Cesarewitch,a deep aversion to Germany and the 
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Germans, above all to Bismarck, in whom the Panslavists saw 
the embodiment of Pan-Germanism. It was clear that with the 
new Czar on the throne, Bismarck’s task of coming to terms 
again with Russia had become very difficult, but to his credit 
be it said, he did not abandon it and was indefatigable in 
his efforts to this end. He succeeded in bringing about the 
Three Emperors’ Meeting at Skiernievice in the autumn of 1884. 
This rapprochement, however, was not of long duration, and soon 
the skirmishes between the Press of the two nations were again 
resumed. 

In 1896 Prince Bismarck disclosed the fact that at Skiernievice, 
at the very same moment he was there with his Austrian friend 
and ally, he conferred with De Giers, the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, on the conclusion of a defensive Russo-German 
agreement, and that he was finally successful in bringing it about. 
Bismarck always maintained that since the Three Emperors’ 
Meeting at Skiernievice German-Russian relations had gradually 
improved, but this assertion was not confirmed by the course of 
events. I do not doubt fora moment that Bismarck was really 
friendly to Russia, but unfortunately the Russians did not believe 
it. In spite of what the Prince calls “mutual insurance,” Germany 
was soon forced to increase her army and to fortify her eastern 
frontier against the threatening war preparations of Russia; and 
although Bismarck omitted no opportunity of making speeches 
full of praise of Czar Alexander and his love for peace, he could 
not prevent the growth of anti-German feeling in Russia. 

Alexander III. remained suspicious, which was only natural, 
when he saw the peculiar manner in which Bismarck dealt with 
treaties and allies. Perhaps he was afraid he might fall intoa 
similar trap, and Prince Bismarck experienced the truth of the 
words of the Greek philosopher : “Who deceived others were 
themselves deceived.” In 1887 the Czar came to Berlin, and 
in a long interview with Prince Bismarck that famous forgery 
of diplomatic documents was discovered by which the Czar was 
to be incited against the German Chancellor. Alexander III. 
left Berlin very satisfied, and Bismarck appeared to have gained 
the day, although shortly before he had issued his prohibition 
against lending money on Russian securities. But in spite of his 
compliance towards Russia, which went so far that even the 
Kélnische Zeitung called it “ competitive, creeping, and cringing,” 
Russia recurred to her former policy, and as early as the spring of 
1888 Bismarck saw himself compelled to publish the text of the 
Austro-German Treaty of 1878 asahint to Russia. In his famous 
speech on February 6, 1888, he again expressed his fullest con- 
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fidence in the Czar’s intentions, but added that the balance of 
Germany’s indebtedness to Russia was exhausted, that Germany 
did not run after any one, that she feared God, but nobody else. 

In 1888 the old Emperor William died and, after the sad ninety- 
nine days of the unfortunate Emperor Frederick’s rule, Emperor 
William II. ascended the throne. A month later the young mon- 
arch, whose anti-English feelings had intensified owing to various 
episodes during the short reign of his father, hurried to Peters- 
burg, although it was generally believed that he would first visit 
his old ally, the “ Nestor” among the continental sovereigns, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. 

Prince Bismarck, though a friend of Russia, was not very 
enchanted with the journey in project. He knew the characters 
both of Czar Alexander III. and of his own Imperial master, 
and he feared that the impulsiveness of the younger monarch, 
who wore his heart on his sleeve, might not contribute towards 
strengthening the personal relations between the two sovereigns. 

The old Chancellor foresaw that the German Emperor would 
not meet with that sincerely cordial reception in Russia which 
he was expecting, and he feared that any personal disappointment 
in this respect might produce a reaction in the Kaiser’s 
feelings, which he wished by all means to prevent. Bismarck 
did not like impetuous moves in politics, and always avoided 
being placed before alternatives himself or placing others in 
that position. 

Anyway, Bismarck arranged that his son Herbert should 
attend the Emperor on his visit to Petersburg. The Chancellor’s 
apprehensions were justified. The most influential Russian 
organ at that time, that of M. Katkow, the Moscow Gazette, 
commenting on the visit wrote that France need not fear being 
left in the lurch, and the Novoe Vremya sarcastically remarked 
that this visit showed Germany’s desire to come to terms with 
Russia was stronger than vice versd, a remark which the semi- 
official North German Gazette called the “outcome of Asiatic 
haughtiness and Asiatic ignorance.” Emperor William returned 
from Russia, and it soon turned out that his extraordinary courtesy 
had produced no effect upon Russia’s attitude. 

A few-months later the Governor of Poland, General Gourko, 
dared to boast in a toast that the Russian army was ready to 
cross the frontier in twenty-four hours, and to show the world 
that it knew the roads to both Vienna and Berlin. Alexander III. 
spoke ostentatiously of his “only friend,” Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro, and the Agence Havas gave the first hints about an 
existing Franco-Russian agreement. 
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Still Prince Bismarck, although he never let personal sympathies 
or antipathies guide him in his politics, did his utmost to keep on 
the best pussible terms with Russia, and when Czar Alexander III., 
in October 1889, came to Berlin tc return the Emperor’s visit, 
the German Chancellor tried to convince him of his goodwill 
and of the sincerity of his friendship for Russia. The Czar 
replied, “My dear Prince, I trust you, but are you sure that you 
will remain in your position?” whereupon Prince Bismarck, 
somewhat non-plussed, replied : “Sire, je suis absolument stir de la 
confiance illimitée de mon maitre, et je suis persuadé que je resterat 
a mon poste jusqu’a la fin de mes jours.” ‘This was the first time 
that the possibility of his dismissal was suggested to him. 

Prince Bismarck zealously urged the renewal of the secret 
Russian-German treaty which expired the following year, but 
before this was done he was compelled to resign in March 1890. 

I say compelled, because he refused to resign, as he said 
afterwards, out of fear that his retirement might endanger the 
German-Russian relations, as Czar Alexander looked on him as a 
sort of mortgage for their maintenance. 

Count Caprivi succeeded him as Chancellor, and a few months 
later the famous Anglo-German-Zanzibar treaty was published, 
the outlines of which were agreed upon during the Emperor’s 
visit to England in August 1889. The Russo-German secret 
agreement, however, was not renewed, and it was Germany which 
now refused the renewal. It is clear that this act was of the 
utmost importance, which was rendered still more significant by 
the German Emperor’s second visit to Osborne in August 1890. 
He had, it is true, hastened to soothe Russia’s suspicions by 
paying a visit the same year to Narwa and Peterhof, but many an 
incident attending the visit showed that he did not attain his 
object. It is not yet known why the Emperor William did not 
renew the treaty. I say the Emperor, because Count Caprivi 
was Only the executor of his master’s orders and had no foreign 
policy of his own. The view accepted by those likely to know is 
that Russia, in order to undermine the Austro-German alliance, 
informed the Austrian statesmen of the existing secret Russo- 
German understanding, and the Austrian Emperor’s sentiments 
may be imagined. This knowledge would also explain why Austria 
was anything but grieved at Bismarck’s curt dismissal, although he 
was the “father of the Triple Alliance.” Bismarck was himself 
fully aware of the difficulties of dancing on the political tight- 
rope in the way he did, and it was perhaps this consciousness 
which made him believe he was indispensable. The old Emperor 
William, who placed unbounded confidence in “his Bismarck,” 
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and allowed him to do many a thing which he would never have 
done himself nor have allowed others to do, once said to the 
Chancellor with reference to the Triple Alliance and the secret 
Russo-German treaty: “Well, I would not like to be in your 
skin! You often remind me of a juggler playing on horseback 
with five balls, which he is always catching.” 

Count Caprivi was not the man to continue successfully sucha 
dangerous policy, but, straightforward as he was, he sincerely 
made every effort to keep on good terms with Russia in a straight- 
forward manner. He concluded the commercial treaty with her 
and cancelled the prohibition issued by his predecessor against 
lending money on Russian stocks ; but all this did not alter the 
fact that the relations between Russia and France waxed rapidly 
warmer, as was shown by the festivities of Kronstadt and Toulon. 
Moreover, Prince Bismarck, who, as will be remembered, after his 
dismissal, disburdened his heart to journalists from all parts of the 
globe, did his utmost, voluntarily or involuntarily, to keep Russia 
in the belief that his retirement meant a change of policy on the 
part of Germany, who would now adopt an anti-Russian course. 

Although he well knew that Count Caprivi inaugurated the 
somewhat philo-Polish era from inner political reasons, because 
he wanted Polish votes in the Diet for his domestic schemes, such 
as the conclusion of commercial treaties, the Army Bill, &c., 
Bismarck denounced that policy as being intended as a menace to 
Russia. The same trick was played by him as regards Anglo- 
German relations. It was the Iron Chancellor who invented the 
fiction which is still believed in Germany, viz., that every act of 
courtesy or friendship exchanged between Germany and England 
was necessarily an act of discourtesy and hostility towards Russia. 

But whatever may be said about the methods of Bismarck’s 
policy, one fact must be recognised by friends and foes: that it 
showed an admirable consistency—not to-day Anglo-friendly, to- 
morrow Russo-friendly, and the day following friendly to a third 
Power. He kept on good terms with all Powers, but he regarded 
it as Germany’s principal task that she should be good friends 
with Russia at any price. In spite of this, he was anxious not to 
fall out with England, as he knew he must avoid everything that 
might drive England into Russia’s arms. 

He recognised that the worth of Germany’s friendship for Russia 
was entirely dependent on the state of Anglo-Russian relations. 

After Bismarck’s dismissal, however, German policy was greatly 
wanting in that steadiness, and it became the reflex of the ever- 
shifting feelings and views of its Imperial conductor. Disap- 
pointed by the fruitlessness of his visit to Russia, Emperor 
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William approached England, and concluded the Zanzibar treaty, 
but this policy was again of no long duration. In the autumn of 
1894 Prince Hohenlohe was appointed Chancellor, and under 
him the Russophile policy got the upper hand again. This would, 
in itself, have been in no wise objectionable from a German point 
of view, but whilst Prince Bismarck always had two irons in the 
fire, his successors fell from one extreme into the other. Prince 
Hohenlohe’s Chancellorship inaugurated that detrimental policy 
from which the whole world still suffers, for it was this statesman 
who suddenly changed Germany’s policy in the Far East, and 
made the great blunder of joining Russia and France in their 
efforts to rob Japan of the fruits of her victory over China. 
Public opinion in Germany was entirely on the side of the 
Japanese, whose officers had acquired their military experiences 
in Germany, where they had frequented military schools. 
Emperor William himself repeatedly expressed his enthusiastic 
admiration for the prowess displayed by the “ Prussians of the 
Far East.” All the greater was the surprise when Germany, so to 
say, over-night made a change of front and suddenly sided with 
Japan’s opponents. The fact that Prince Hohenlohe’s wife, who 
was a Russian, and who possessed immense landed estates in 
Russia, was personally Russia’s friend, cannot alone account for 
the change, the motives for which are even somewhat obscure at 
the present day. It may be, however, that Germany by taking 
that step hoped to kill two birds with one stone, namely, to 
reconcile Russia by supporting her policy and at the same time to 
become herself a factor in China. Russia gladly accepted Ger- 
many’s diplomatic support against Japan, but she did not think of 
rewarding Germany’s services, and the latter had to postpone the 
realisation of her East-Asiatic schemes, the inauguration of her 
world policy, to a more favourable future. 

The “Jameson raid” and subsequent events led to great 
estrangement between Germany and England, which was not 
altogether removed by Germany’s Anglo-friendly attitude on the 
Soudan question. As long as Prince Lobanow (who had become 
Russian Foreign Minister in 1895) lived the German-Russian 
relations were again pretty cordial, as was shown by Czar 
Nicholas II.’s visits to Breslau and Gorlitz. 

But with the inauguration of the so-called World Policy by 
Emperor William II., not only Germany’s international position 
completely changed, but especially her attitude towards Russia. 
There are two spots in the world where Russia is particularly 
“touchy” and suspicious, the “ Near East” and the “ Far East.” 


On both spots Germany has crossed Russia’s path. 
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For years Germany has shown a desire to keep pn the most 
intimate terms possible with Turkey. Whilst Russia has always 
had the object of killing slowly but surely the “Sick Man” 
on the Bosphorus, Germany does her utmost to restore him 
to health. She provides Turkey with officers to reorganise 
her army, Krupp furnishes her with guns, large amounts of 
German capital are being invested in railways and other com- 
mercial enterprises in Turkey and Asia Minor, and Sultan and 
Emperor vie in exchanging personal courtesies. During the 
Cretan question, for instance, Germany repeatedly emphasised 
her complete disinterestedness in the same; but this did not 
prevent German diplomacy assuming an attitude which did not 
agree with those assurances. It is not yet forgotten what great 
zeal the Emperor William personally displayed in that affair, and 
how, one fine day, he called on the British Ambassador in Berlin, 
at an unusually early hour, in order to suggest the blockade of 


- Crete, how he combated the claims of Greece, and how Count von 


Bulow was finally compelled, in face of the attitude of Russia, 
England, and France, “to lay aside the flute and to leave the 
concert.” The difficulties of Germany’s position were too great. On 
the one side, Count von Biilow, for Turkey’s sake, would no longer 
oppose the wishes of the Czar, whose favourite Prince George of 
Greece was, and on the other side, friendship with Turkey forbade 
Germany to support Russia’s policy. 

Prince Bismarck was always anxious not to burn his fingers in 
any questions relating to the Balkans, for he knew Russia’s 
susceptibilities on this point. 

The Kaiser’s journey to Constantinople, Palestine, and Bagdad, 
which were followed by railway concessions granted by Turkey 
to German syndicates, were taken advantage of by the Panslav- 
istic Press to ascribe to German policy far-reaching objects in 
Asia Minor, which Germany within a measurable space of time 
cannot possibly achieve. 

Another spot where Germany, in Russia’s eyes, crossed the 
latter’s path was Eastern Asia. As the hoped-for reward for 
her interference in favour of China at the time of the China- 
Japanese war did not come, Germany became impatient, for 
it was in China that the first practical test of the Emperor 
William’s world- policy was to be made. Germany therefore 
made the assassination of some German missionaries a sudden 
pretext for occupying Kiaochow. The coup was successful, 
not only owing to the energy and prompt action of the Ger- 
man Government, but chiefly owing to the diplomatic inca- 
pacity of the other countries, whose Ministers were so taken by 
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surprise by the occupation of Kiaochow that at first they abso- 
lutely did not know what attitude to assume. The days following 
the official notification of the occupation were, I think, the most 
exciting days which the gentlemen in the Wilhelmstrasse in 
Berlin have ever seen since the July days of 1870. The success 
of that action hung on a hair, but the diplomatic ability of Count 
von Bilow understood how to preserve his country from a heavy 
diplomatic defeat, and to prevent the bold stroke proving a failure. 
It was in the Kiaochow affair that England’s diplomatists 
made one of their greatest mistakes, under the effects of 
which England still suffers. At that time England had the best 
opportunity of arriving at an understanding either with Ger- 
many or with Russia, or even with both, but Lord Salisbury 
missed the right moment, apparently from ignorance of the 
occurrences attending the occupation of Kiaochow. He 
evidently started from the utterly false supposition that Germany 
had gone to Kiaochow on a secret understanding with Russia—- 
as a sort of reward for Germany’s attitude in 1895. In reality, 
however, Russia was most painfully surprised by the event. 
The German Press was, of course, not lazy in representing 
matters in so desirable a light, so that the British statesmen were 
misled into persisting in their error, and when, after all, it leaked 
out, from very reliable sources, that Count Muravieff had 
formally objected to Germany’s action, the fact was simply dis- 
believed in England. German policy had succeeded in making 
England believe that she had acted in agreement with Russia, and 
at Petersburg they thought that Germany had England on her 
side. The Kaiser communicated with the Czar personally, and 
explained to him that Count Muravieff’s objections must have 
been due to a misunderstanding, as at Darmstadt the two™ 
monarchs had talked about the Chinese affairs in a manner from 
which he, the German Emperor, could only infer that the Czar 
had no objections to Germany gaining a foothold in China! 
The Czar Nicholas, a polite and conciliatory man, disavowed 
Count Muravieff’s protest, Germany retained Kiaochow, but Russia 
made a counter-move by occupying Port Arthur. Had Lord 
Salisbury at that critical moment tried to act in common with 
Russia, to-day’s Chinese crisis might perhaps have been prevented. 
As a matter of course Germany afterwards did her utmost to 
reconcile Russia again, and already at that time it was freely 
stated in the German semi-official Press that Germany had not 
the slightest objections to Russia’s settling down in the north of 


China, which Germany recognised as falling in the Russian 
sphere of interest. 
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At the same time Germany, in order to satisfy England, pro- 
claimed after the occupation of Kiaochow her adherence to the 
open-door policy in China, with the mental reserve, however, to 
act on this principle only in those parts of China where Germany 
need not fear injuring Russia’s interest. ‘“ North China belongs 
to Russia, but otherwise we are for the open-door policy.” If 
England allowed herself to be put off with this paltry promise ; 
if England, for some reason or other, could not have arrived at 
an understanding with Russia, she ought to have at least con- 
cluded with Germany an agreement, at all events as regards the 
Yangtse Valley. Had England done so after the occupation of 
Kiaochow, Germany would have been compelled to grant much 
if not everything, and no permanent German garrison would be 
stationed to-day at Shanghai. 

In spite of Germany’s untiring efforts to reconcile Russia and 
to convince her that the occupation of Kiaochow did not mean 
a menace to her position in the Far East, Russia remained dis- 
trustful, and all the more so as German army instructors and 
German capital contributed towards strengthening China’s power 
of resistance in a similar manner as was the case with Turkey. 
The idea of a new rival rising in China was disagreeable to 
Russia. That these apprehensions were not quite unfounded 
was proved by the course of recent events in Eastern Asia. 
Just as in the Cretan question Germany was unwearied in saying 
that she was the least interested Power, and yet for some time 
took the lead in the diplomatic action against Greece, so Emperor 
William placed himself at the head of the Powers in the Chinese 
troubles too, although there were other Powers which had far 
greater interests to protect there. 

It is true the assassination of the German Minister at Peking 
gave Germany the formal right to proceed in the way the Emperor 
did. Yet it is very doubtful whether it would not have suited 
Germany’s interests better if her action had been less noisy, and 
if she had left the lead to other Powers. At any rate Russia felt 
again uneasy and was put out of humour. For years she had been 
accustomed to play towards China the part of the alleged kind 
friend and powerful arbiter and protector, on whose decisions the 
weal and woe of Eastern Asia was dependent. All .at once 
Germany appears invested with the full powers of an avenger 
of Europe. Emperor William delivers passionate, warlike 
speeches, and the Chinese hear with astonishment that a German 
general is to take the command of the troops of the “ white” 
Czar. Russia must have feared a loss of prestige from Germany's 
proceedings, and it is therefore comprehensible why Russia, 
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before Count von Waldersee’s arrival, suggested the evacuation of 
Peking, and when the Powers, led by Germany and England, 
declined this proposal, withdrew her troops, thus giving China 
another proof of her reputed friendship. 

Altogether the whole Waldersee affair became another link in 
the chain of Russo-German misunderstandings and friction, 
recalling in the attendant circumstances the occurrences after 
the occupation of Kiaochow. For once more the Emperor 
William referred to agreements he had concluded with the Czar 
personally. Whilst the Russians said that it was Germany which 
had suggested Count von Waldersee’s appointment, the Czar 
having confined himself to consenting to the same, the Kaiser, in 
his farewell address to the Count at Cassel, represented matters as 
if the initiative had emanated from the Czar. 

This speech upset the French, who at the first moment 
suspected a secret German-Russian understanding as to China. 
M. Delcassé hurried to the Russian Ambassador in Paris, 
Prince Urusoff, for an explanation, but the latter could only 
say that he knew nothing and would wire for information. 
The answer from St. Petersburg was fitted to allay the suscepti- 
bilities of France, and anything but flattering remarks were in 
circulation on the Neva about Germany and her Emperor. 

Only a few weeks ago the Russian Cabinet, when publishing 
some official documents upon the Chinese question, availed itself 
of the opportunity to recur again to this subject, and to reiterate 
the Russian version of the incident. 

The last affair in which Germany’s attitude did not find grace 
in Russia’s eyes was the intended conclusion of the China-Russian 
Manchuria agreement. Although Germany did not deviate by a 
hair’s-breadth from the line of policy which implies the recogni- 
tion of Manchuria as belonging to Russia’s sphere of influence, 
and although Germany only dissuaded China from signing the 
agreement for the time being, clearly intimating that she had 
no objections whatever to its future conclusion, Russia felt hurt. 
She was offended, although she well knew that Germany only 
joined the protest of the Powers because she could not do other- 
wise after once being officially asked by China for advice. 

The Russo-German relations, as sketched above, stand, however, 
in such an indissoluble “causal nexus” with the Anglo-German 
relations, that they can only be judged in connection with the 
latter. I have tried to show that Germany always keeps on the 
defensive towards Russia. She knows that she can gain nothing 
from her, even after a victorious war; and she will therefore make 
the greatest sacrifices to avoid a conflict with that country. 
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Certainly one could also say that neither can Russia gain any- 
thing by a war with Germany; but what Bismarck was afraid of, 
and what is still feared in Germany is, that under a less peaceful 
Czar than the three last Russian Emperors were, the Panslavistic 
idea might be used as a lightning conductor in order to divert 
the attention of the masses from the miserable state of domestic 
affairs in Russia. It will be remembered that Napoleon III. also 
picked a quarrel with Germany when his position in France 
was endangered by discontent, and so it may also happen that in a 
more or less remote future Russian rulers might also seek their 
salvation in a similar way. Indeed, was not even such a peace- 
loving and humane monarch as Alexander II. driven into war by 
the Panslavists? At that time it was Turkey ; the next time it 
may be Germany ; and therefore the latter must always be on her 
guard, as the recent increase of the German garrisons on the 
Eastern frontier shows. It is universally believed in Germany 
that the Russian rifles would go off by themselves if the German 
Empire should ever have a war with France again. It cannot 
be doubted that, under the effect of the Chinese crisis, the 
German-Russian relations were temporarily more strained than 
they had been during the last ten years. “You treat us,” Prince 
Bismarck once said to Prince Gortschakoff, “comme un domes- 
tique qui ne monte pas assez vite quand on a sonné.” 

The mere fact that Germany has any interests at all in the Far 
East is reason enough for Russia to grumble. Yet it would be a 
fatal blunder if any Power, especially England, were to base any 
political calculations upon these ephemeral ill-feelings, which 
Germany will try to allay by all means as soon as possible. 
And in fact many symptoms of late have proved that German 
policy has successfully hastened to take the “wire” up again, 
connecting Berlin with St. Petersburg. Count von Waldersee 
has been recalled, one really might say, hurriedly. Germany, 
who has always been that Power which insisted on “ guarantees,” 
has suddenly contented itself with the mere promise of China to 
pay 450,000,000 taéls, and, before the question of indemnity was 
settled, Waldersee had departed, and with him a part of the 
German military -and naval forces. The parole was suddenly, 
“ Away, out of China.” The Czar acknowledged this action, 
which was clearly very welcome to Russia, by a polite telegram, 
in which he recognised the services and merits of Graf von 
Waldersee, though the Russian troops had known how to evade 
his supreme command. Then an exchange of compliments 
passed between Berlin and Paris on the occasion of the visit of 
General Bonnal to Berlin; the impending meeting between the 
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Czar and the Emperor at Dantzic, and many other things, show 
that Germany has been zealously at work to make the unpleasant 
little occurrences, including the Manchuria incident, sink into 
oblivion. 

It must be always borne in mind that all diplomatic transactions 
started by Germany—the alliance with Austria, as well as the 
agreements with England—had solely for their object the strength- 
ening of Germany’s own position towards Russia, and enhancing 
the value of her friendship in the eyes of her Eastern neighbour. 
Germany must always endeavour to have, or at least pretend to 
have, the alternative of falling back upon England. If Germany 
should ever be seriously at loggerheads with England she would 
become the “sport” of Russia and France. From this point of 
view it is comprehensible why Count von Bilow, a few weeks 
after taking charge of the Foreign Office, said: “ The relations 
between England and Germany, as I found them on entering 
office, were such that altogether no sound foreign policy could 
be made.” The first thing, therefore, he did was to pave the 
way for fairly good relations between Germany and England. 
In so doing he wished, just as Prince Bismarck did, to prevent 
an Anglo-Russian rapprochement, for though the German Press 
always harps on the alleged irreconcilableness of the interests of 
both countries, Count von Bilow knew well that this was a fable 
convenue, and that an understanding was not as difficult as 
alleged by those whose wish is father to their thought.“ Count von 
Biilow knows that if, contrary to expectations, a British states- 
man were at last to succeed in arriving at an understanding with 
Russia, the European constellation would assume quite a different 
appearance. 

All these considerations compel, and will continue to compel, 
Germany to do everything in her power to be friendly with Russia 
and England, and to avoid by all means being confronted with a 
choice between these countries. Should, however, this ever be 
the case, Germany would not hesitate siding with her Eastern 
neighbour. If to-day a plebiscite had to decide whether Germany 
should abandon her position in Kiaochow at the price of a really 
sincere and lasting friendship with Russia, the overwhelming 
majority of the German nation would undoubtedly vote for such 
a step being taken. On the other hand, if Germany were already 
in possession of the navy which she expects to have in ten years, 
and any colonial conflict were to arise between her and England, 
I doubt whether the German nation would manifest the same 
pacific intentions. I do not mean to say that Germany would 
frivolously pick a quarrel with England or provoke a war with 
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her. Apart from all other reasons, Germany does not need to 
do so; for, as it is, she obtains everything she wants by cleverly 
taking advantage of favourable political constellations. A glance 
at her proceedings in the Yangtse Valley shows how energetically 
Germany is going to work there to reap the fruits accruing to 
her from the Yangtse agreement, not only in a political but also 
in a commercial sense. Already to-day one cannot speak any 
longer of a British paramountcy there, but in twenty years one 
will have to speak of a German paramountcy in those parts of 
China. German policy manceuvred very cleverly in this business, 
whilst British diplomacy did the very contrary. What was the 
sense of concluding in April 1899 an agreement with Russia, 
as Lord Salisbury did, recognising the mutual privileges of 
Great Britain and Russia in Manchuria and the Yangtse Valley, 
and a year later opposing Russia’s claims in Manchuria and 
making a bargain with Germany depriving England of the same 
privileges which she had sought to secure by that agreement with 
Russia a year before ? Germany knows her object and is untiring 
in pursuing it, whilst British diplomacy has become oscillating 
and unsteady, living from hand to mouth. I am also convinced 
that the famous Anglo-German-Africa agreement, which has been 
all this time veiled in such mysterious secrecy, will be found to 
contain provisions enabling Germany to enjoy all the advantages 
and privileges which England is now striving for at the sacrifice 
of thousands of brave soldiers and an expenditure of £150,000,000. 
Why should, therefore, Germany quarrel with England ? 

Current events clearly show that the struggle for commercial 
superiority will form the chief feature of policy in the new 
century. The Chinese imbroglio sufficiently indicates that 
the opening of new markets is not only the general desire 
of all the Powers, but is indeed a vital necessity to most of 
them. It is all very well to say that commercial rivalries can 
be fought out in a pacific way, but that they contribute to 
the improving of the relations between the competing countries 
is an optimistic view not justified by the real facts. That 
England and Germany are the two Powers in Europe which 
will have to struggle with one another can scarcely be doubted. 
Hence the individual dislike of the Englishman here and the 
hatred of his country. When the German Imperial Government 
prepared public opinion for the introduction of the Emperor’s 
gigantic naval schemes—gigantic to German ideas—they found 
no better means of doing so than by saying that the navy was 
needed against England, as the leader of the German Agrarians, 
Dr. Oertel, openly declared in one of his electoral speeches. 
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On the other hand, Germany, as Russia’s nearest neighbour, has 
the best chances of finally winning her for a customer, so that 
Germany, in a political as well as commercial respect, has every 
reason for showing the greatest indulgence to Russia and to 
pocket many an act of unfriendliness which she would not 
tolerate from another Power. Friendship with Russia will always 
be the keynote of Germany’s policy ! 
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THE EXECUTION OF MARSHAL NEY 


A PICTURE exhibited in the Paris Salon of this year, entitled 
“ L’outrage du 7 Decembre 1815,” has attracted much attention, 
It is without artistic merit, but men are interested in it for other 
reasons. It represents the dead body of Marshal Ney lying with 
the face downwards, and a sentinel on guard looking with sur- 
prised indignation at a man in bright red uniform on a white horse, 
who has just leaped over the body. The man in the red uniform 
is an English officer, who is supposed to have perpretrated this 
senseless outrage by way of showing contempt for the memory of 
the Marshal or to gratify his malignant feelings. It is much to 
be regretted that an artist should have selected such a subject for 
a painting. Even if the story were certainly true, instead of rest- 
ing, as I shall show, on inadequate evidence, to call it to the 
recollection of men in a picture can only serve to foster and 
intensify feelings of animosity between France and England, the 
existence of which all enlightened patriots in both countries must 
deeply deplore, not alone in the interest of each nation, but having 
regard to the higher claims of humanity and civilisation. This 
picture owes its origin to a passage in a book by Welschinger, 
published in 1893, dealing with the conduct of Marshal Ney in 
the spring of the year 1815, and with his subsequent trial and 
execution. Welschinger has written several historical works, 
among them a book on the Duc d’Enghein and the occurrences 
which led to the sinister crime perpetrated during that wild night 
in March 1804 in the ditch of the Castle of Vincennes. In that 
publication, as well as in his book on Marshal Ney, Welschinger 
showed! himself a diligent and accurate, if somewhat uncritical 
and not always impartial, historian. His want of some qualities 
which are necessary for a historian is strikingly exemplified by 
the manner in which he assumes the truth of the story that an 
English officer jumped his horse over the dead body of Ney. 
This story is taken from the memoirs of Comte de Rochechouart. 
These memoirs contain many statements which a critical historian 
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should hesitate to believe without corroboration. The story 
about this English officer and his behaviour after Ney was shot 
is one of them. Rochechouart was present at the execution of 
Ney. It was his duty to see that the sentence was duly carried 
out. He says that while the body was lying where the Marshal 
fella man in a red uniform suddenly appeared on the scene and 
jumped his horse over it. The man in question, he assumes, was 
an English officer, but he does not even indicate to what arm of 
the service the officer belonged, much less the regiment in which 
he served. The story is in itself most unlikely, and there is no 
contemporary evidence to corroborate it in any degree. After the 
Marshal fell his body lay exposed for a quarter of an hour only, 
and was strictly guarded, not by one solitary sentinel, but by 
several persons. No one was allowed to approach it until it 
was taken away. The account of the execution by the family 
of Ney* makes no mention whatever of this outrage which 
Rochechouart asserts was perpetrated ; nor is it alluded to in the life 
of Marshal Ney by Dumoulin, published in 1815 ; nor in his life by 
Maizeau, published the year after ; nor in the account by Ireland, 
who was in Paris at the time, and on terms of intimacy and 
friendship with Gamot, the Marshal’s brother-in-law ;f nor in the 
account of the execution of the Marshal published in the news- 
papers of the day; nor is the slightest allusion made to it in any 
of the great histories of the period. There are voluminous histories 
of the Restoration written from very different points of:view. I 
need only mention those of Duvergier de Haurraune, Vaulabelle, 
Nettement, Viel-Castel, Lamartine, and the Histoire de la Restaura- 
tion par un Homme d’Etat. The authorship of the last-named 
work has been much disputed, but the still unpublished memo- 
randa of the Duc Dalberg prove that its author was Decazes, who 
knew, from his connection with the police in 1815, what went on 
in Paris. None of these writers, when treating of the execution 
of Ney, make the slightest allusion to anything like the behaviour 
of an English officer which Rochechouart says he saw; nor is 
there any mention of it in any of the despatches sent from Paris 
by the representatives of foreign States. The Duke of Wellington, 
writing the day after the execution to his Government, mentions 
the fact that the Marshal had been shot, and that there was no 
manifestation of any kind; and he added a sentence which 
throws some light on his own feelings in the matter, to the effect 
that he hoped, at least, it would mark the end of all executions or 
* See Century Magazine, May to October 1896, vol. lii. p. 415. 


+ France for the Last Seven Years, by W. H. Ireland, published in 1882, 
PP. 219-223. 
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punishments for faults, misdemeanours, or crimes committed in 
connection with the return from Elba. If an English officer had 
behaved as Comte Rochechouart wishes us to believe one did, it 
is quite impossible to imagine that his act would not have 
been reported to the Duke, and that he would not have taken 
very serious notice indeed of such outrageous and senseless 
conduct. The story is an illustration of a habit which unfor- 
tunately certain Frenchmen have of endeavouring to make some 
foreign country or some French political party which happens 
for the moment to be weak and unpopular, responsible for acts 
for which France is responsible. The manner in which French 
public opinion made Napoleon III. entirely answerable for the 
war of 1870 is an instance in point. The way in which French 
historians have endeavoured to make the Allies responsible for the 
execution of Ney is another, 

Persons who read history superficially quite ignore the 
extremely strong feeling which existed in France against 
Marshal Ney in the year 1815. This feeling of animosity was 
by no means confined to the Royalist party. They indeed 
remembered with bitterness what passed when he was received 
in audience by Louis XVIII. on March 7. Several great officials 
of the Household, such as the Prince de Poix, the Duc de 
Gramont, Marshal Berthier, Prince de Neufchatel, Duc Duras 
were present when the Marshal said that he would bring 
Bonaparte to Paris in an iron cage. The apologists for Ney 
have endeavoured to contend that he did not use this form of 
words, but said that Bonaparte deserved to be brought to Paris in 
an iron cage. Both de Poix and Duras, however, distinctly heard 
him say that he would bring Bonaparte to Paris in an iron cage, and 
moreover he was so proud of this speech that he repeated it some 
few days later, among others to Boursiac, sub-Prefect of Poligny, 
and when the latter earnestly expostulated with the Marshal about 
it, Ney said to him: “The Parisans must see him in it,” and he 
added, “It is very lucky that the man from Elba has attempted 
this foolish enterprise. It will be the last act in the tragedy.” 
Immediately after Ney withdrew from the presence, King 
Louis XVIII., referring to the menace of the Marshal that he 
would treat Bonaparte as Louis XI. treated Cardinal Jean Balue, 
said: “ Messieurs nous ne lui en demandions pas tant.” The 
Royalists, when they thought of these expressions, were convinced 
that Ney, when he made use of them, had made up his mind to 
go over to Napoleon, which he did a few days afterwards; and 
they were confirmed in this belief by Ney himself, for in the 
middle of April he said to Napoleon that he intended to betray 
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the King of France when he promised him to bring the Emperor 
in an iron cage to Paris, and that he used the language he did in 
order to deceive Louis XVIII.* On the other hand, the Bona- 
partists were animated with feelings of animosity against Ney. 
In April 1814, after the capitulation of Paris, he behaved to 
Napoleon in such a manner at Fontainebleau, that the Emperor 
was apprehensive that Ney intended to murder him; and even if 
the account of the scenes between Napoleon and Ney in 1814 
were exaggerated, as M. Thiers insists, that would not make 
Bonapartists less bitter, because Marshal Ney went about boasting 
of his rudeness and violence to the Emperor. It must also be 
remembered that many persons were very angry with Ney 
because he did not carry out Napoleon’s orders on the 15th of 
June, and seize the position of Quatre-Bras without delay, and 
also for a speech which he made in the Senate a few days after 
Waterloo, for which he was vehemently attacked by La Bédoyére. 

A general opinion certainly prevailed in France that Ney had 
acted from selfish motives when he joined Napoleon; and this 
was the view of no less a personage than Napoleon himself. 
Here are his own words : 

“ Public opinion was roused against Marshal Ney. His conduct was 
approved by no one. People remembered his behaviour in 1814, and the 
greatest partisans of the Emperor themselves thought that if he had issued 
the proclamation of Lons-le-Saunier on the 8th or roth of March before the 
capture of Lyons it would have been great and magnificent like those of 


La Bédoyére and Brayer; but issued on the 14th it was cowardice and 
treason. ‘ Elle n’était qu’une lacheté et une trahison.’ ” ¢ 


The list of the names of the senators who voted for the 
execution of Marshal Ney and the views of most of the leading 
Frenchmen at the time are a clear indication of the opinion of 
the nation. Among eminent men who were not in the Senate I 
might mention Lainé and Guizot. The former, who was a Liberal, 
as we all know, was strongly in favour of the execution. It was 
he who composed the famous but unfortunate speech so hostile to 
the Marshal, delivered by the Duc de Richelieu. Guizot tells us in 
his memoirs that he himself was in favour of making an example 
of Ney at the time ; and it was only much later in life that he 
thought his execution was a political mistake. Society in Paris 
was most vehement in its hostility to the Marshal; and I have 
often read in memoirs of the time, and been told by many who 
remembered it, how ladies of the highest position tried to 
influence senators to vote for his condemnation. In the list of 


* Houssaye, 1815. Watevloo: Davout Correspondence, pp. 52, 53- 
+ Lisle d’Elbe et les Cent Fours. Welschinger, le Maréchal Ney, page 39. 
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senators who actually voted for the capital sentence to be carried 
out I find five marshals of France : Marmont, Perignon, Victor, 
Sérurier, and Kellerman Duc de Valmy, the hero of Marengo ; one 
admiral, Gantheaume ; fourteen general officers; Dupont, Com- 
pans, Beurnonville, Maison, Dessoles, Monnier, Lespinasse, 
Beaumont, Canclaux, Demont, Soulés, Lauriston, Laval-Mont- 
morency and Latour-Maubourg. Marshal Macdonald, although 
he tried to prevent Ney’s execution, did not vote against the 
capital sentence, Marshal Clarke, the Duc de Feltre, who 
certainly was in its favour, could not vote because he was Minister 
of War and responsible for the prosecution. Marshal Gouvion 
Saint-Cyr and Marshal Masséna were both exceedingly hostile to 
Ney. These names show what were the opinions of many of the 
chiefs of the army, and very clearly indicate that Ney acted wisely 
when he refused to be tried by a court-martial composed of his old 
comrades, as was at first proposed. Besides those great military 
names I should like to quote a few others of high distinction who 
voted for the capital sentence : Abrial, Barthélemy, Beauharnais, 
Cornet, d’Aguesseau, Depére, d’ Haubersaért, d’ Hédouville, Dupuy, 
Emmery, Garnier, Laplace, Le conteulx-Canteleux, de Roche- 
mont, de Pastoret, Péré, Shée, de Tascher, Vimar, de Contades, 
Molé and Séguier. All these were Bonapartists. But I must not 
forget another, who was in many ways the foremost Frenchman 
of his age, and in some respects one of the greatest names in the 
history of his country. I allude to Vicomte de Chateaubriand. 
No one in all Paris was more strong than he in favour of the 
execution of Ney. And there is another name which I cannot 
ignore—it is that of one who, being a Minister, and therefore 
prosecutor, was excluded from voting for the execution of Ney, 
but who was entirely in favour of it; he was one of the 
noblest characters and most patriotic statesmen ever entrusted 
with the destiny of a nation, a man to whom we might well apply 
the lines quoted by Mr. Gladstone on the occasion of the death of 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis :— 


“ Justissimus unus, qui fuit in Teucris 
Et servantissimus equi.” 


I need not say that I am alluding to the Prime Minister of the 
day: the Duc de Richelieu. I cannot think, then, that any one 
who will impartially look at the list of those who voted for the 
execution of Marshal Ney, and who will weigh their names and 
consider the authority attached to them, can seriously deny that a 
very largé body of opinion in France was in favour of his execu- 
tion. 
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And now perhaps I may be permitted to say something as to 
the culpability of Ney, and how far, if at all, he can be said to have 
committed an act of treason to the King of France. To do so it 
will be necessary to refer at some length to the circumstances 
which led to the return of Napoleon from Elba. On March 1, 
1815, Napoleon landed on the shores of the Gulf of Lyons near 
Cannes, with rroo men and four pieces of cannon which he had 
brought with him from Elba. He had made up his mind to move 
on to Paris as quickly as possible. There were two roads open 
to him; one of them, an easy way through Lower Provence, 
passing Toulon and Marseilles ; the other through Dauphiné, over 
rugged mountains covered at this season with snow and ice, and 
through narrow mountain passes, where at this time of the year 
fifty determined men could hold an army in check. Moreover, 
this way through the Alps was often only a mountain path where 
soldiers had to march in single file, so that Laborde says that the 
length of the little column was often as long as a column of twenty 
thousand men would be on the high road. 

Napoleon made up his mind to abandon his cannon and to go 
by the mountain path, and the reason he made this choice was 
because he knew the populace of the departments of the Alps 
sympathised with his cause. The state of opinion in various parts 
of France at that time called for his earnest consideration. 
Throughout the south the return of Louis XVIII. had been 
received with enthusiasm. The Imperial Government had 
been extremely unpopular. This was proved by the attitude 
of the population to Wellington and his army after the 
Duke had forced the Pyrenees. 1 remember when I was a 
boy, a distinguished officer, who had joined the Duke of 
Wellington’s army in Spain, was present at Vittoria, and at 
many of the engagements in the Pyrenees, and who was at 
the battle of Toulouse, telling stories of the friendliness of the 
peasantry to the British army, and of the ease with which infor- 
mation could be obtained of the circumstances and movements of 
the troops of Napoleon. The English commander was received 
everywhere with cordiality and even with enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Craven, the authoress of the Recit d’une Sur, told me that she was 
once present at a small dinner party at Holland House where, 
besides herself and her husband, the only two other guests were 
the Duke of Wellington and Marsha! Soult. Soult told Welling- 
ton on that occasion that, owing to the sentiments of the popula- 
tion in the south of France in 1814, he had found it impossible to 
get information from the peasantry as to the movemefits of the 
British troops. The memoirs of Vilélle, who was in Toulouse 
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when Wellington entered it, describes the welcome given to the 
English commander as so enthusiastic that in reading it we are 
reminded of his reception in Madrid when he entered that city 
after Salamanca, and was received by the inhabitants as the deli- 
verer of Spain. The feelings of animosity towards Napoleon in 
the south of France were also shown during his journey to Elba. 
When passing through Orange he was grossly insulted. At 
Avignon the population demanded that “the Corsican” should 
be given up to them ; and had it not been for the presence of the 
Commissioners of the Allied Powers the frantic mob would have 
dealt with Napoleon as they did with Marshal Brune, who in 1815 
was murdered by them, and whose body having been dragged 
along the streets was pitched into the Rhone. At Orgon the 
people were more menacing still. They sallied forth to meet the 
Imperial party with a gallows on which they intended to hang 
Napoleon. The Emperor had to assume the disguise of an Aus- 
trian officer, and General Bertrand would have lost his life to a 
certainty had it not been for the intervention of the Russian 
Commissioner, Count Schouvaloff. The furious feeling against 
Napoleon in some parts of the country may be also illustrated 
from the fact that at Blois, in the year 1815, just after he had 
landed from Elba, a public subscription was opened for his 
assassination ; one person subcribed 25,000 francs, another 10,000 
francs, and another 6000 francs.* 

On the other hand, about one half of France was enthusiastic 
for the Emperor, and in some parts his partisans were largely 
increased by unfortunate speeches made by Ministers after the Res- 
toration, which greatly alarmed persons owning national property, 
who imagined themselves threatened in their interests. This was 
particularly the case in Bourbonnais and Burgundy. The majority 
of the people of Grenoble were Bonapartists. This was the 
reason why Napoleon directed his march towards that town. 
The Commandant at Grenoble was an energetic officer named 
Marchand. He heard of Napoleon’s advance on Sunday March 5. 
He resolved to shut himself up in the town and hold out as long 
as he could. In order to give himself as much time as possible 
to put up defensive works, he sent forward a battalion of the 
5th Regiment of the line to a place called La Mure in order to 
blow up a bridge not far off. The commander of this battalion 
was an officer named Delessart. He had to desist from his enter- 
prise for reasons not necessary to state. 

On Tuesday March 7, Napoleon entered La Mure and pro- 


* Houssaye, 1815. La Premiére Restauration: le Retour de Visle d’Elbe et les 
Cent Fours, page 278. 
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ceeded on his march towards Grenoble at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon. Some few miles beyond La Mure the infantry that 
were with Napoleon perceived, suddenly, the Lancers forming 
the advanced guard coming back towards them. They jumped 
from the waggons in which they were and made ready. The 
Emperor got out of his carriage, mounted on horseback, and 
went forward to meet the Lancers. He then saw before him 
a troop of infantry drawn up before the village of Laffray. It 
was the battalion of the 5th Regiment. Delessart determined to 
resist Napoleon’s advance, and he had been joined shortly before 
by a young officer of nineteen years of age, the nephew of 
Marchand. Napoleon halted and for a moment showed most 
extreme agitation. The hour was striking during which his fate 
would be decided. Somie peasants who were with him went up 
to the soldiers and handed them proclamations of the Emperor, 
but the men remained steady. An old friend of Delessart’s then 
came forward to speak to him, but the commander of the 5th 
would neither listen to exhortation nor to the promises of his friend. 
Then a captain of artillery, named Raoul, an aide-de-camp of the 
Emperor, rode up to his troops and cried out : “The Emperor is 
here. If you fire, the shot will be for him, and you will have to 
answer to France for it.” The soldiers still remained unmoved. 
But a few minutes afterwards, when they perceived the bearskins 
of the Imperial Guard, they showed signs of wavering. Delessart, 
fearing that resistance was impossible, gave the order to retire, 
and turning to the aide-de-camp sent him by Marchand he 
explained that he was afraid his troops would not stand. 
Napoleon’s Lancers approached. Delessart, not wishing to be 
attacked in the rear gave the order: “ Halte! Face en téte.” The 
men wheeled and presented their bayonets to the Lancers. The 
Lancers moved aside and the battalion found itself suddenly in 
front of Napoleon and the soldiers of the Old Guard. The 
Emperor ordered Colonel Mallet to direct the guard to put their 
muskets under the left arm with the muzzles to the ground, and 
then alone, followed close by Cambronne, Druot, and Bertrand, 
and at some little distance by the guard, walked towards the 
battalion, Marchand’s nephew gave the order to fire, but the 
soldiers hesitated. Napoleon walked up within pistol shot and 
then said: “Soldiers of the Fifth, you know me. Is there one of 
you who would kill your Emperor ? If so, he can do it—you see 
me.” This was too much for the men; the ranks were broken 
and the soldiers gathered round the Emperor. Delessart, who 
was profoundly touched, gave his sword to the Emperor. 


Napoleon spoke courteously to him and declined to accept it. 
VOL. XXXVII 48 
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The captain who gave the order to fire had to escape as well as 
he could. He afterwards had a brilliant career and was the 
Marshal Randon of the Second Empire. The moment this scene 
was over Napoleon returned to his carriage, and as he got into 
it he said to Bertrand: “It is all over; in ten days we shall be 
in Paris.” This conduct of the 5th Regiment was soon imitated. 
Colonel La Bédoyére, who commanded the 7th Regiment and who 
was greatly trusted by the Royalists, led his soldiers from Grenoble 
to join Napoleon. Marchand was unable to defend that place, 
and it was entered by Napoleon on March 7, between nine and 
ten o’clock in the evening. “Until I arrived at Grenoble,” he 
said, “I was an adventurer; at Grenoble I became again a 
prince.” 

In 1815 the old telegraph which had been invented by Chappe 
did not go farther than Lyons, and the despatch sent by Masséna 
from Marseilles on the evening of March 3, to the Minister 
of War had to be taken by messenger to Lyons and thence tele- 
graphed to Paris, where it arrived Sunday, March 5, towards noon. 
It was immediately clear to the Ministers in Paris that whichever 
way Napoleon selected to approach the capital, he must go to 
Lyons, and therefore it was determined to send to that city, 
Monsieur, the King’s brother. His Royal Highness arrived at 
Lyons on Wednesday the 8th, and found the city in the greatest 
excitement. The population of the town had become ex- 
ceedingly hostile to the French Government; the troops 
were not to be counted upon, and the National Guard still 
less. If the Prince were to march out to oppose Napoleon it 
would mean taking him reinforcements, for the troops would 
all go over to the Emperor. On the other hand, to retreat was 
to hand over the country to Bonaparte. The Prince decided to 
consult Marshal Macdonald, who arrived at Lyons on the night 
of the gth. Macdonald determined to make a stand. He 
proposed, if possible, to break the bridges over the Rhone or, if 
not, to barricade them ; to review the troops and endeavour to 
hold them to the royal cause, and then to select some Royalists in 
the city who should be clothed as soldiers, and who should open 
fire on Napoleon ; for the Marshal considered that although his 
soldiers would not fire first they might use their weapons if 
fired upon. The difficulty was to get a shot fired at Napoleon’s 
troops, so that they should be forced to fire on the soldiers still 
formally true to the King. At six o’clock on the morning of 
March to the Marshal held his review. He was received with 
shouts of welcome, but when he asked the soldiers to cheer for 
the King they remained silent. He advised Monsieur at once to 
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leave Lyons. Then he sought for the men who were to com- 
mence the action in the disguise of soldiers, but when he sent 
for the Mayor, the Comte de Farges, a fervent Royalist, the 
Mayor was obliged to tell the Marshal that in all Lyons he could 
find nobody to fire the first shot on Napoleon’s troops. The 
Marshal thereupon resolved to make the officers of his staff take 
muskets, and he was determined to fire the first shot himself if 
necessary. About two o’clock, when he was going to the bridge, 
he suddenly heard a great tumult and perceived the Hussars of 
Napoleon occupied in destroying the barricade, assisted by the 
garrison. The Marshal had only time to reach his horse and fly 
at full gallop. 

We must go back to Marshal Ney. He received at his country 
place near Chateaudun, on Monday March 6, the order of Marshal 
Soult to proceed immediately to Besancon. The aide-de-camp 
who brought him the order dined with him, and immediately 
returned to Paris without saying a word about the landing of Napo- 
leon, for the very good reason that he did not know it himself. 
Ney started in the night and arrived in Paris the next day, 
Tuesday March 7, at four in the afternoon, somewhere about the 
very time that the soldiers of the 5th Regiment went over to 
Napoleon at Laffray. The Marshal went first to his solicitor, a 
certain Henri Batardy, on business. From him he learned that 
Napoleon had landed in the south of France. Ney went to see 
at once the Minister of War, and he asked Soult what instructions 
had been sent to Besan¢gon, and to inform him generally what 
steps were intended to be taken to oppose Bonaparte. Soult 
refused to tell him, very rudely, and said that Bourmont, who 
was at Besancon, had received orders, which that general would 
communicate to him when he arrived there. Then Ney asked 
for an audience with the King, and was received at eleven o'clock 
at night, when the conversation about the iron cage took place. 
The next day, March 8, the Marshal left for Besancon, where he 
arrived on the roth, the veryday on which Napoleon entered Lyons. 
He found the greater part of the garrison had been already 
moved towards Lyons, and was at Lons-le-Saunier. Ney was 
himself without positive instructions, and he wrote to Monsieur 
at Lyons, to ask his Royal Highness to employ him there in the 
advance guard of his army. This letter remained, of course, 
unanswered, because Monsieur was no longer at Lyons, and had 
no longer an army to command. Ney concentrated his troops at 
Lons-le-Saunier, and informed Marshal Soult of what he had 
done. The two principal lieutenants of Ney were General 
Bourmont and General Lecourbe. The former was a Royalist ; 
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the latter had been a Republican; both were extreme anti- 
Bonapartist. Ney arrived at Lons-le-Saunier during the night 
of the 11th, and there he was informed that Napoleon had already 
reached Lyons, and had declared that his enterprise was favoured 
by Austria and England. He also saw a proclamation Napoleon 
had issued which made a great impression upon him; and he 
certainly believed that the escape of Napoleon from Elba had 
been favoured by the English Government. Strange to say, this 
view was held very largely in Europe at the time. There was a 
caricature which appeared in Augsburg, and which indicates 
what many Germans thought of the relations between England 
and Napoleon ; it appeared shortly before Napoleon’s departure 
from Elba, and represented Lord Castlereagh holding Napoleon 
by the neck, and saying to the assembled representatives of 
Europe at Vienna: “If you do not take care I will let him go.” 
All this appears very absurd to us now, but it did not appear so 
absurd to Marshal Ney in an out-of-way French town in the 
spring of 1815. Upto the evening of March 13 it seems cer- 
tain that he was determined to do his best to resist Napoleon, 
but it was manifest that what had taken place at Laffray, at 
Grenoble, and at Lyons made his position extremely difficult. 
During this night of the 13th Ney received several agents of 
Bonaparte, and was brought a letter from Bertrand. What the 
actual text of this letter was we shall never know, for it was 
destroyed by Ney’s wife, with other papers which she considered 
compromising, but from what the Marshal said in the course of 
his trial, and from other sources, we can make out what it con- 
tained. Bertrand exhorted Ney to join the Imperial cause and 
not to provoke civil war. He told him that Europe was favour- 
able to the movement of Bonaparte; that the Monarchy was 
lost ; that the King was about to quit France ; and, to use Ney’s 
own words: “ Une infinité de choses,” which troubled his mind 
exceedingly. Among other things it was said that Bonaparte had 
arranged his escape with the help of an Austrian general, whose 
name was mentioned ; that Murat had come to the north of Italy 
to aid him in his enterprise; that the Russian troops were 
returning to their own country; and that Prussia, being abandoned 
by England, would never attack France again. Some hours later 
Ney received other news of a despairing character, all showing 
that the cause of Napoleon was winning in all the neighbouring 
towns and in the neighbouring departments. On the morning of 
the 14th the Marshal sent for Lecourbe and Bourmont. He 
repeated to them what he had been told by the emissaries of 
Napoleon, and proposed to join the Emperor. Lecourbe and 
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Bourmont both protested. Bourmont called the attention of the 
Marshal very respectfully to his duty. Lecourbe was more 
violent, made use of very strong expressions, and finished by 
saying : “ Bonaparte has only done me harm all his life, and the 
King has only done me good. Besides, I am in the service of the 
King, and I wish to remind you, Marshal, that I am a man of 
honour.” Stung by these words, Ney lost his temper altogether, 
and instead of quietly discussing the situation and the difficulty of 
making the troops act against the Emperor, he burst out into 
recriminations against the House of Bourbon, used language 
totally unjustifiable, which told heavily against him on his trial. 
Then he took from the table the proclamation, and said that 
he was determined to read it to the troops. He ordered the 
garrison to form in a square; the Marshal, Generals Bourmont 
and Lecourbe were in the centre. Ney drew his sword, and ina 
loud voice read the proclamation, which began with these 
words :— 

“ Officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers, the cause of 
the Bourbons is lost for ever.” 

The reading of the proclamation was received with enthusiasm, 
and it must be said that for the moment at least Bourmont 
himself, if not Lecourbe, thought the cause of the King hopeless. 
Some officers, however, resisted ; Colonel Dubalen at once told 
Ney that his oath would not permit him to go over to Napoleon, 
and he insisted on resigning his commission then and there. 
That evening Marshal Ney assembled at dinner his staff and some 
generals and superior officers. He was silent, and evidently in 
great mental trouble. He was never quite the same man after that 
unfortunate proclamation. He said some time later, “Since that 
proclamation I have only desired death ; often and often I have 
thought of blowing my brains out.” As Houssaye says, Marshal 
Ney never was really himself again till he stood before the firing 
party on the morning of his execution.* 

These are the circumstances stated shortly which led to the 
desertion of the Royalist cause by Marshal Ney in 1815. In 
judging them now most men will, I think, be of opinion that, all 
things taken into consideration, there were many extenuating 
circumstances for his conduct; and I cannot help sympathising 
with the remark which he made to one of his officers who 
reproached him with his conduct on that very fatal day, 
March 14: “Do you expect me to be able to stop the advancing 
tide with my hand?” There were, however, other motives of a 


* Houssaye, 1815. La Premiere Restauvation : le Retour de Visle d’Elbe et les 
Cents Fours, p. 315. 
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not altogether disinterested character which led Marshal Ney to 
adopt the course he did, and which I shall refer to on a future 
occasion. I fear the recollection of his conduct to Napoleon 
in 1814 pressed heavily upon him, that he felt on that 14th 
of March that Napoleon was sure to succeed in his enterprise 
and that in his own interest he had better accept Napoleon’s 
offer of pardon and forgetfulness on condition of his joining the 
Bonapartist cause. But in order to be just to Marshal Ney we 
must remember that he was not a man of very great abilities or 
with much knowledge of the world. During the night of 
March 13 and 14 he undoubtedly was led to believe that the 
restoration of Napoleon did not necessarily mean a European war, 
and that if he continued to resist he would be responsible for 
useless bloodshed. At the same time it is very easy to understand 
and sympathise with the indignation of the Royalists at his 
conduct. To defend him altogether is quite impossible. If he 
was unable to hinder the advance of Napoleon, and if he thought 
it his duty to desist from doing so that was no reason for his 
joining the Emperor as ostentatiously as he did. He might 
surely have followed the example set by Marshal Macdonald 
at Lyons. The punishment he suffered was considered right and 
just by many good and grave men. The main responsibility for 
its infliction rests undoubtedly with the French Government and 
leading Frenchmen of the day. As to whether any of the Allied 
Powers or the Duke of Wellington should, or could, have inter- 
fered to prevent the execution of Marshal Ney, that is a totally 
different and a very complex question. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 
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SOME LITERARY EXPERIENCES 


TWICE daily (with the exception, perhaps, of Sundays and Bank 
holidays) at 7.10 A.M. and 6.45 P.M. there arrive at Euston station 
a varying number of young men who have come up from the 
country for the express purpose of editing the Times. After they 
have been established in the metropolis for three months, however, 
they generally arrive at the conclusion that they could, without 
any real loss of dignity, accept as a temporary measure a similar 
position on the Standard. At the end of a six months’ resi- 
dence the majority of them would not positively decline the 
assistant sub-editorship of Comic Cuts. 

Nearly the whole of this noble army of recruits for the London 
Press have come originally from the other side of the Border. 
Aberdeen—for some unknown reason—furnishes perhaps the 
largest contingent, but a brave array of reinforcements from even 
more remote portions of the country are by no means wanting. 
Cultivating literature on a little porridge (as Sydney Smith held 
the staff of the Edinburgh Review to have done), and, whisper it 
softly, imbued with a supreme contempt for the Southron jour- 
nalist and all his works, they plunge with the most engaging 
confidence imaginable into the maelstrom of literary London, 
and set to work as free-lances. 

In the month of January of the year of grace 1898, I who write 
formed one of a little band that arrived at Euston in this manner. 
Since that time thrice twelve months have come and gone, and it 
occurs to me that my free-lance experiences during this period 
should possess a certain amount of interest for the thousands who 
will follow in my steps as assuredly as to-morrow’s sun will rise 
in the east. Faithfully presented, then, the record of my literary 
labours for the last three years is as follows : 

When, on the date in question I trod London mud under foot 
for the first time, my position was this : I was twenty-three years 
of age, sound in wind and limb, equipped with a slight knowledge 
of Latin and Greek, a reprehensible taste for “ sensational fiction,” 
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and an immense opinion of my literary abilities; my capital 
amounted to a few pounds, and my private income was nothing 
per annum; I was unfamiliar with the name of any editor in 
London, and knew only a single person connected even remotely 
with journalism. The only letter of introduction I had was one 
which I was unable to present, owing to the individual to whom 
it was addressed dying of delirium tremens two days prior to my 
call. 

My first footing on the London Press was made in this manner : 
Meeting, a few days after my arrival, the journalistic acquaintance 
referred to, I applied to him for counsel as to howI should secure 
a position on the staff of a paper. My friend, I may mention in 
passing, was some two years younger than myself. As, however, 
he was actually drawing as much as two guineas a week for doing 
sub-editorial work on a real newspaper, I naturally regarded him 
as a veteran of proved ability. 

The result of my application was that I was presently invited by 
my friend to lunch with him at his club, to meet the editor of a 
newly started weekly. In due time the day arrived, and with it 
the important individual whose acquaintance I sought. His name 
was the not uncommon one of Jones, and the scope of his paper 
was, he explained, “a union of the society and financial worlds.” 
He had no objection, he was good enough to say, to my illumining 
his paper to the extent of a couple of columns or so a week, the 
subjects to be chosen by myself. 

The connection thus inaugurated with what I will call the Critical 
World lasted for just a year. At the end of this period I brought 
it to an abrupt termination by declining to continue it. When I 
remark that the whole of the staff—from Mr. Jones to the lady type- 
writer and the office-boy—followed my example at the same time, I 
trust I shall be absolved of any charge of unprofessional conduct. 
To explain the disruption as briefly as possible, I would merely say 
that it was due to the professed inability of the paper’s proprietor 
to pay his contributors. This occasioned a regrettable coolness 
in the relations between that gentleman and myself that still 
lingers, With regard to Mr. Jones, however, I entertain nothing 
but pleasant recollections. He was my first editor, and was, 
moreover, good enough to tell me on several occasions that I 
“wrote less rubbish than many people of twice my age.” His 
compliments were seldom more overwhelming. 

Altogether, during the twelve months that I brightened the 
columns of the Critical World, I received on this account the sum 
of £43 8s. 4d. As, however, I contributed (at the agreed space- 
rates of fifteen shillings per column) something like £120 worth 
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of material, I was unable to endorse the proprietor’s view that I 
had been treated with “ exceptional liberality.” With regard to 
the subjects on which I wrote, I find, from reference to my 
memorandum book, that these were chiefly confined to matters 
connected with the army and the political situation in South 
Africa. I also did a good deal of book reviewing, on the under- 
standing that the volumes thus receiving my critical attention 
should become my own property—an understanding that, I regret 
to say, was rudely spurned on the severance of my connection 
with the paper. 

My next experience as a contributor was equally unfortunate. 
The periodical with which I was concerned on this occasion was 
one “devoted,” in the words of its editorial announcement on 
the cover of each number, “to the furtherance of all matters 
calculated to strengthen the bonds of the British Empire and to 
promote England’s greatness.” Being in hearty agreement with 
these worthy aims, I sent the Imperial Fournal—as I will call it— 
an essay on the urgent necessity of increasing the efficiency of 
volunteer corps in the colonies. As I received no communi- 
cation to the effect that my article had met with approval, I 
reluctantly concluded that the editor was a “little Englander.” 
Three months later, however, on picking up a chance copy of the 
periodical, I was surprised and gratified to find that my contri- 
bution had appeared in the previous issue. In reply to my mild 
inquiry as to why I had not been duly apprised of this fact, the 
editor soothed me by alluding to the matter as a “regrettable 
oversight” and requested me to write further articles. 

Eagerly availing myself of the invitation, | promptly composed 
five columns of burning words for Britons, in which I called 
upon Mr. Chamberlain with no uncertain voice to take a firm 
stand with regard to the attitude of Liberia. The contribution 
in question appeared in due course. It came as something of a 
shock to me to find my services estimated by the editor of the 
Imperial Fournal as only worth a cheque for a mere fifteen 
shillings. To requite patriotism such as mine at three shillings a 
column was, I felt, an outrage. . 

Worse, however, was to follow, for in the course of the next 
three months I enriched the pages of the Imperial Fournal with 
eight additional articles on the history of the various colonies, at 
an agreed price of two guineas apiece. Although I received the 
editorial assurance that my papers were highly approved of—a 
passage from one of them indeed achieving the distinction of 
being utilised on an occasion as a dictation lesson in the Board 
School attended by the office-boy’s brother—I could not succeed 
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in getting paid for them. At last, after repeated applications, I 
put the matter in the hands of a solicitor. Even he, however, 
was unable to extract more than £7 Ios. out of the sixteen guineas 
due to me. The Imperial Fournal, by the way, has now ceased 
to exist. 

On December 31, 1898, I had been engaged in journalism for 
exactly one year. During this time I had contributed to various 
magazines and newspapers twenty-five articles and stories, and 
about two hundred paragraphs, receiving on this account the 
sum of £98 19s. 5d. As scarcely more than one article out of 
six, Or One paragraph out of four, met with acceptance, my actual 
literary output accordingly was a good deal larger than would at 
first appear to be the case. Of the remuneration received, nearly 
one half was for contributions to the afore-mentioned Critical 
World, the remainder being for articles, short stories, reviews, 
and paragraph matter appearing in such widely different 
periodicals, as the National Review, Vanity Fair, Literature, 
Lloyd’s Weekly, and the Daily Chronicle. Altogether, the pecuniary 
results of my first year’s labours were, all things considered, 
fairly satisfactory. It is true that I had not been invited to write 
leaders for the Times, but that, I felt, the next twelve months would 
rectify. 

The year 1899 dawned auspiciously, as, before January had run 
its course I received £18 11s. 9d. from five periodicals. These 
were the London Review, the Outlook, the Royal Magazine, the 
Daily Chronicle, and Household Words. To go further into details, 
seven guineas out of this total was for a short story in the Royal, 
fifteen shillings for a signed article in the London Review, the 
same sum for paragraphs in the Daily Chronicle, and the remainder 
for miscellaneous matter contributed to the other two periodicals. 
In February my receipts for actual journalism dropped to six 
pounds odd, but, against this, I had the felicity of setting a sum 
of no less than £45, by the sale of a book. 

Concerning this I have a little matter to relate that should 
prove of interest to budding authors. In the lengthy intervals 
between the arrival of cheques in 1898 I had contrived to find 
time to complete a substantial volume of some 80,000 words 
(commenced, by the way, in the previous year), which I naturally 
considered to mark a distinct advance on any other book ever 
yet produced since Caxton first took to printing. Acting on the 
advice of a singularly incompetent counsellor, I sent this epoch- 
making work to a “literary agent.” He demanded a fee of five 
guineas for his trouble in “placing” it. Being younger than I 
am now, | actually paid him this sum. As, after an interval of 
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several months, he had not succeeded in disposing of the volume, 
I withdrew it from his hands. My cheque, however, had 
apparently been “ placed” without difficulty; at any rate I was 
quite unable to recover even a fractional portion of it, despite 
my most strenuous arguments. What I did receive, however, 
together with my MS. (which now more closely resembled a door- 
mat than anything else), was a list of ten publishers—ranging 
from Messrs. Macmillan to Methuen and Co.—who had declined 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of giving my book to the 
world. Noting a remarkable omission from this list, I had the 
volume re-typed, and sent it to the firm in question. It was that 
of William Heinemann. Here it met with prompt acceptance, 
and when brought out, a few weeks later, achieved a sale of 4000 
copies in England, was accorded two columns of laudatory 
review in the Spectator, and induced a Boston firm to purchase an 
edition for the American market. 

Inspired by the success of my own attempts at book selling, I 
wrote a second volume in the summer of 1899. The first pub- 
lisher to whom it was offered accepted it, and, more gratifying 
still, paid me £50 down “on account of a 15 per cent. royalty.” 
In passing, I may remark that, from that to this, I have not been 
apprised that the sale of the book has earned for me any further 
sum. My publisher is of a retiring disposition and seems to 
dislike being asked pointed questions. I thinkit only right, how- 
ever, to state that he has not yet retired from business on the 
profits resulting from the sale of this particular volume. A third 
that I have written, has, so far, been declined by nine publishers. 
Mr. Grant Richards, however, has nibbled at it, while Mr. Arrow- 
smith, of Bristol, very nearly came to terms with me about it. 
Consequently, I am by no means despairing of ultimately finding 
it on Mudie’s shelves. 

It is time, however, I returned to the subject of journalism 
proper. Turning over, then, the pages of my memorandum 
book, I find that, during the year 1899 I received £158 6s. 3d. 
for articles, reviews, and stories, and {95 for two books—that is, 
£253 6s. 3d. in all. Of the former total, the chief items were 
£12 12s. for an article in the Strand, seven guineas for a story 
in the Royal Magazine, £4 for a duologue in the World, and 
£3 12s. for a Graphic contribution. The remainder was made 
up of small sums varying between half a crown for a stray 
paragraph in the Daily News to two and a half guineas for a 
“ Saturday story” in the Westminster Gazette. 

The pecuniary results of the year 1900 were more satis- 
factory still, the total of my receipts therein amounting to the 
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respectable sum of £334 14s. 8d. Every halfpenny of this was 
for journalistic matter, as, not being in the business for my 
health alone, I had come to the conclusion that it was more 
advantageous to my pocket to write newspaper articles than 
literature. Keeping this principle strictly before me, I con- 
tributed in the twelve months in question eighty-nine articles, 
five short stories, and a large number of paragraphs and book 
reviews, to different magazines and daily and weekly papers. 
About 75 per cent. of these items were, it is worth while remark- 
ing, written on speculation—that is to say, written entirely 
without my knowing whether they would meet with acceptance 
or not. I simply sent them to the periodicals which I thought 
they were best suited to and awaited results. The remaining 25 
per cent. of my published contributions were “commissions ” 
from a small band of editors, who, being gifted with exceptional 
powers of discernment, had asked me to supply certain articles 
for their papers. In this way 1 wrote on such widely different 
subjects as Chinese fishermen, Bond Street tea shops, spies in 
warfare, hospital-ships, piracy, play-writing, life in the colonies, 
pigeon-posts, heraldry, balloons, war correspondents, parliaments, 
and spring-cleaning. 

My connection with this last subject arose in the following 
manner: When commencing my career as a free-lance, I had 
been solemnly adjured to write anything and everything I was 
asked to and that there was the remotest prospect of my being 
paid for. I took to the advice as a duck does to water, and, 
accordingly, when one day I saw an advertisement offering work 
for “clever writers on domestic subjects” I sent in an application 
by return of post. In due time a reply reached me. It emanated 
from a well-known publisher, and was to the effect that his firm 
was about to bring out a household encyclopedia, for which 
suitable articles were required. A synopsis of the proposed 
contents was enclosed, and I was asked to specify any subject 
therein that I would be willing to write on. With the airy 
assurance of youth, I selected for this purpose that of “spring- 
cleaning,” and this being approved of, gaily set to work on its 
compilation. 

Now, despite the advantages of a “ liberal education,” I was far 
from being an “ expert” on the matter I had thus undertaken to 
inform British householders upon. I was not, however, going to 
be false to my chosen profession by admitting my ignorance, and 
what I did not know about spring-cleaning I proposed to find 
out. 

Animated by this determination, accordingly, I consulted two 
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young friends of mine, on whose personal knowledge of this 
subject and good intentions towards myself, I relied to the full. 
Taking a base and unfeminine advantage, they seized upon the 
opportunity as a fitting one for getting me to write a paper on 
“ spring-cleaning ” which my editor subsequently characterised as 
“an outrage on the intelligence of his subscribers.” Yet, when I 
first submitted the article, he paid me some effusive compliments 
on its “high literary merit!” It was not until he had published 
it that his opinion respecting its worth underwent this lamentable 
change. 

It appears that my “ Hints for Making the Home Happy” had 
been violently denounced by a large number of its readers. Under 
the signatures of “ Indignant Wife,” or “‘ Young Mother,” they had 
written angry letters by the dozen, protesting against the “ mis- 
chievous teaching” of my observations on the important subject 
of spring-cleaning. It is a sad story, and even now! cannot think 
of it without a pang. Iwas more sinned against than sinning, 
however, for my remarks had been offered entirely in good faith. 

The month that was most profitable to me in 1900 was April. 
During the four weeks of this I received the substantial sum of 
£58 1s. 9d. Of this, seventeen pounds came from the Sketch, 
twelve guineas from the Pall Mall Magazine, eight from 
Harmsworth’s, six from the Graphic, five from the Lady’s Realm, 
and four from a Manchester paper to which I contributed an article 
that twenty-nine periodicals—from the Nineteenth Century down- 
wards—had for some unfathomable reason previously declined. 

This experience brings one to the consideration of a very 
important matter to the outside journalist, viz., what should be 
done when MSS. are returned ? On the few occasions that I 
have asked the question, I have been unanimously told that the 
only place for a contribution that has been rejected a couple of 
times or so is the waste-paper basket. To this I would, with all 
due deference, remark “skittles!” In support of this view I 
offer the following personal experiences : 

(1) An article was rejected by twenty-five periodicals and 
accepted by the Argosy. 

(2) An article was rejected by eighteen periodicals and accepted 
by the Umpire (Manchester). 

(3) A story was rejected by fourteen periodicals and accepted 
by the Onlooker. 

(4) An article was rejected by eleven periodicals and accepted 
by the Pall Mall Gazette. 

(5) An article was rejected by eight periodicals and accepted 
by Black and White. 
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(6) An article was rejected by seven periodicals and accepted 
by the St. fames’ Gazette. 

Other articles and stories of mine by the dozen have failed to 
meet with acceptance until they have been sent out for the fourth, 
fifth, or sixth time. Now, if I had followed the advice of my 
candid critics and consigned these oft-rejected manuscripts to the 
flames, I should be many pounds poorer than I am. 

Of the necessity of persistency in submitting MSS. I am also 
strongly convinced. Here, again, I speak from experience. For 
example, in the last three years I have sent fifty-one articles to the 
Pall Mall Gazette. Of these forty-nine have been declined and 
two have been used. To the Westminster Gazette I have sent ten 
stories, and have had twoaccepted. Black and White has printed 
one out of a dozen proffered contributions, and the St. Fames’ 
Gazette one outof six. The lack of critical appreciation displayed 
by the editors of these journals in rejecting the remainder of my 
work is doubtless deplorable. I have, however, the consolation 
of being able to say that I have in nearly every instance ultimately 
found a harbour for each item thus returned. It is true, however, 
that I still have in my possession three or four articles that are 
now on their fortieth visit, and which I shall be happy to dispose 
of on the most reasonable terms to any intending purchaser. 

The pecuniary results of his labours are not the least important 
ones to the free-lance. At the commencement of his career, his 
modesty may lead him (as did mine) to submit work only to the 
minor periodicals. That way, however, disappointment lies, for 
nothing but the barest pittance can be made from writing for such 
papers. In the Bits class of journals, the rate of payment is usually 
a pound a thousand words, while in the magazines and reviews of 
any pretension at all, the lowest rate is about twice this amount. 
It is impossible, however, to make any definite statement on the 
matter, for the system on which editors requite their contributors 
is as unfathomable as is the way of a serpent on arock. Each 
paper is a law unto itself. Some pay by the thousand words, 
others by the page, others by the article, and others don’t pay at 
all. Again, some pay on acceptance, others on publication, others 
a month after publication, and others never, or only when favoured 
with a solicitor’s letter on the subject. I have received as much 
as twelve guineas for a very short article in the Strand, and as 
little as one guinea for a very long one in a certain monthly 
review. I remember that when the latter cheque reached me I 
wrote a polite little note to the editor, inquiring if his enclosure was 
to be regarded merely as a preliminary instalment of the amount 
due tome? In reply, I was favoured with a dignified rebuke for 
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my importunity, and was further informed that “articles in the 
Review were paid for strictly according to their literary 
value, and not according to the amount of space they occupied.” 
My article, I may observe in passing, extended to twelve pages. 
It dealt with a literary subject, and was enriched with three allu- 
sions to Cicero, an extract from the A®neid, and two Greek 
quotations. Even to this day, I think I gave very fair value for 
the money. 

More generous paymasters, however, have been the Pall Mall, 
Windsor, and Harmsworth Magazines, from all of whom I have 
received substantial cheques. The Sketch, too, has been a very real 
friend to me, taking something like a hundred and fifty contribu- 
tions from my pen in the last two and a half years, and paying for 
them at the rate of three pounds a page. Yet, before a single 
article of mine was accepted for its columns, sixty-two had been 
declined as unsuitable. In the Graphic the rate of payment is 
£1 10s. per column, but against this one has to set the fact that a 
contribution may be kept in the editor’s pigeon-holes for months 
without being either used or paid for. One such article of mine 
was accepted two years ago. I have hopes, however, that my 
grandchildren will yet live to read it. Two other contributions 
accepted by this periodical I have been compelled to withdraw, 
having received offers for them in other quarters. In the Pall Mall 
Gazette and Westminster the rate appears to be two guineas a 
column, while in the St. Fames’ Gazette it is about one-half of 
this. 

One of the most frequently advanced plaints of the free-lance is 
that editors detain manuscripts an unwarrantable time. Graver 
allegations are to the effect that they return them by the next post 
when their unfortunate writers mildly inquire after their fate, lose 
them altogether, or don’t read them at all if they are submitted by 
strangers. Now, without attempting for one moment to decide 
what measure of truth or falsehood there is in these contentions, I 
will merely give two or three experiences of my own. 

The first concerns an article that I sent to one of the newest of 
the morning papers. It was exceedingly topical in subject, and 
contained for purposes of illustration a reproduced page from a 
curious old document. Three months later, having heard nothing 
about the contribution, I wrote to the editor, pointing out that 
life was short, and the cheque due to me a long time in arriving. 
In reply, he blandly informed me that he had “ mislaid” the 
article, and added that “he had no doubt but that I could write 
another.” Eight months afterwards he returned my MS. without 
comment of any sort. The second instance refers to a story 
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which I sent to a periodical that describes itself as a “ weekly 
magazine journal.” It detained my work for ten months, abso- 
lutely declined to answer my letter of inquiry, and then returned 
it as “unsuitable.” In passing this pronouncement upon it the 
editor was, of course, acting entirely within his rights. I am unable, 
however, to admit that he was entitled to take ten months to do 
so. As to the third matter, I rather hesitate to speak, even with 
bated breath. It may interest brother free-lances, however, to 
learn that I have written a story in the Windsor, which that maga- 
zine declined when I submitted it on a previous occasion, and 
that the same experience has been mine with regard to the Argosy, 
the Royal, and the Westminster Gazette. As a matter of strict fact, 
I don’t suppose that even the most robust of editors could possibly 
read all the MSS. with which they are daily bombarded, and I for 
one have no quarrel with them for not doing so. 

I cannot refrain, however, from considering that the English 
editor is a long way behind his American confrére in the discharge 
of his duties. Write to the editor of any periodical in the United 
States you like and you will be certain to receive a courteous 
reply within a week or two. Send him a manuscript, and it will 
be attentively read and a decision thereon promptly sent you. If 
it be one of acceptance, liberal payment is made at once; if it be 
one of rejection, the fact will be communicated in so courteous a 
manner that the pang will be appreciably decreased. In all 
probability, the editor will even go the length of writing you a 
letter, giving his reasons seriatim for the refusal. Contrast with 
this the weeks of detention and curt “unsuitable for our 
purpose” of the average English periodical. At times, even, 
our editors are so lost to all sense of decency as to scrawl (in 
indelible blue pencil) the inscription “No good!” on the first 
page of the spurned MS. In the case of a sixpenny monthly 
I know, insult is added to injury by stamping upon the 
envelope the words “Declined with thanks.” This sort of 
thing, to my mind, betokens the instincts of a hooligan. Another 
editor on one occasion sent me back (after detaining it for several 
weeks) a topical article, the front page of which was disfigured 
with the imprints of several filthy thumbs, and covered with pencil 
marks by the compositors, thus proving that it had once been 
set up in type. When I gently insinuated that this was not quite 
the sort of thing calculated to promote the establishment of 
pleasant relations between contributor and editor, I received a 
letter (written apparently by the office-boy) stating that “the 
editor declined to be responsible for the lack of cleanliness in the 
hands of his printers.” 1 remember thinking that repartee of this 
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description was somewhat lacking in the higher refinements of 
editorship. In extenuation of this view, I would point out that 
payment being refused for the article, my time had been wasted. 
Of a truth, the American is the more excellent way. 

I am often asked if journalism can be learned? I avoid 
answering the question on principle. If I knew anything about 
it, | doubt if I should be ready to give the recipe away. A pro- 
fessional free-lance is not necessarily a hare-brained philanthropist. 
Some of them, however, are so animated with goodwill towards 
their fellow men that they actually publish little manuals on this 
subject. Three such came into my hands the other day. From 
the nature of the “hints” contained therein, I live in daily expec- 
tation of seeing their gifted compilers publish treatises on how their 
grandmothers should suck eggs. At any rate, if a would-be press- 
man actually requires to be told “to always write on one side of 
the paper,” and that “ manuscripts should invariably be typed,” he 
had better abandon once and for all any thoughts he may cherish 
of succeeding in journalism. The least unworthy of these hand- 
books, I noticed, professed to be written by “One who makes 
{£600 a year” from observing its principles. I would not for one 
moment impugn the gifted author’s bona fides ; | should, however, 
rather like to know if he pays income tax on this amount ? 

I have talked a good deal about myself in the course of this 
article; the free-lance who refrains from doing so, when the 
opportunity offers, is untrue to the best traditions of his craft. I 
trust, however, that the experiences I have detailed may be of 
interest, if not of value, to both my comrades of the pen and 
those recruits who have yet to join them. My experiences are 
fairly wide, although they extend only to three years. 'n this 
period I may truthfully say that whatever my ven has found 
to write, that have I written. Indeed, there can be few subjects 
on which I am totally ignorant that I have not written exhaustively 
upon. My lucubrations, too, have taken many forms. Thus, I 
have put forth by the hundred what a certain worthy old 
gentleman, who runs an amusing little paper for the publication 
of his own views, delights to term “the saucy, irresponsible par,” 
“the cold, cynical critique,” and “the snappy society note”; I 
have reviewed books by the yard and “noticed” plays by the 
foot; I have contributed short stories to the evening papers, and 
long ones to the monthly magazines. Then I have instructed 
the public in the mysteries of millinery, and acted as a “ military 
expert” in a well-known weekly. “Celebrities” have been 
interviewed by me for the ladies’ journaic, articles written 
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both original and carefully selected—furnished for allegedly 
“humorous” drawings in comic papers. 

My literary activity, however, has not stopped here, for, in the 
three years of my free-lancing career, I have also written three 
books (two published), a novelette (unpublished—and never 
likely to be anything else), a three-act farce and four one-act 
plays (all unproduced), two dramatic sketches (one of which had 
an uninterrupted run of two performances), and a considerable 
number of lyrics for a projected musical comedy. I mention 
these matters in no spirit of vainglory, but merely with a view to 
meeting the charge of “idleness” that is so frequently and 
unwarrantably brought against the free-lance struggling to secure 
some foothold on the slippery steps at the top of which sits 
Success, 


A FREE LANCE, 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, Fune 14, 1901. 


WHEN my last letter was written from Los Angeles, California, 
we were looking forward to another month of delightful travel 
through the North-West and West, with a week of festivities in San 
Francisco and three weeks spent in seeing the magnificent 
scenery of the Yosemite Valley, the wonders of Oregon, the 
marvellous beauties of “The Garden of the Gods” in Colorado, 
and the romance and tragedy inseparably interwoven into the 
history of Salt Lake City, that curious citadel of religion and 
cupidity, the temple of Mormonism. At that time no one knew 
that Mrs. McKinley was on the verge of collapse and that she 
was so soon to be stricken by a grave illness. She was, as you 
have learned from the newspapers, removed in great haste to San 
Francisco, where for twelve days she hovered between life and 
death, but rallied sufficiently to enable her to be taken back to 
Washington, and although she was continuously travelling for 
five days the journey appeared to have done her no harm. But 
since her return to the White House she has steadily failed, 
and it is now feared that her life has become precarious. 
To President McKinley the sympathy of the whole nation is 
extended. His love for his wife has been idealic. He has always 
been her lover, never more so than since the day when illness 
deprived her of strength and made her need all the attention and 
care of a little child. He has been unremitting in his chivalry ; 
her comfort and her happiness have always been his first thought, 
and in the hour of his triumph as well as in the hour of his 
defeat to her he always turned to share his joy as well as to 
lighten the bitterness of disappointment. 


The event of the month, one of the epochs in American history, 
was the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
what is popularly known as the Porto Rican cases, the decision 
by which the highest tribunal in the land announces that the 
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United States may hold territories not as an integral part of the 
Union to share in all the benefits and responsibilities granted by 
the Constitution, but as “ possessions” which are outside of the 
Constitution until Congress may see fit to extend it over them, 
The decision is so momentous, so far-reaching in all its con- 
sequences, so vital to the future of the United States as a nation 
in the full meaning of the word, that its importance cannot be 
exaggerated. No decision equalling it in its far-reaching effects 
has ever been promulgated by the Supreme Court. 

It was a curious irony of fate which made the President receive 
the news of the action of the Court while he was travelling through 
the State of the man who has twice been his opponent at the polls, 
and who a year ago staked his all on the Supreme Court declaring 
to be unconstitutional that which it has held to be valid. It was 
while we were in Nebraska, the State in which Mr. Bryan lives, 
that despatches reached the President and members of his party 
from Washington announcing the decision of the Supreme Court. 
The President would have been a little less than human if he had 
not accepted the deliverance of the Court as a personal vindication 
of his policy and a justification of all that he had done in the past 
and contemplates doing in the future. Had the action of the 
Court been reversed, had the Court declared that the United States 
could not hold “possessions” in the European sense, that the 
territory which came under the control of the United States by 
conquest or purchase or cession became automatically a part of 
the Union, and the Constitution was extended over it ex propio 
vigore—which was the contention of Mr. Bryan and the anti- 
imperialists—it would have been a tremendous blow to the 
President’s prestige. It was not so much the status of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines which the Court was asked to determine; 
it was the President who was on trial, and with the verdict for or 
against the President hinged the question of weltpolitik so far as 
the United States was concerned; the decision would settle 
whether the United States must remain content to be master of 
the continent on which it had established itself, or whether it 
could tie to itself by political ligatures islands in the Pacific and 
the Caribbean Sea, in the Mediterranean or the Atlantic as political 
exigencies might require. 

Understand the full significance of the issues involved. If “the 
Constitution follows the flag,” to use the popular phrase, the 
Philippines become an integral part of the United States entitled 
to all the rights and privileges guaranteed by the Constitution to 
any other part of the United States. The Constitution prohibits 
any tariff barriers between States, consequently there would be 
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complete freedom of commercial intercourse between the Philip- 
pines and the States, much to the injury of American manu- 
facturers of certain lines of goods, who would find themselves in 
danger of being swamped by cheap Asiatic labour. If the Philip- 
pines were an integral part of the United States eventually they 
would become States of the Union. It is true that under the 
Constitution Congress has a discretionary power about the 
admission of new States into the Union, but there is always the 
temptation for Congress to abuse this power and use it for 
political advantage. New States mean new Senators, new 
members of the House, an increase of the Electoral College. 
With the college so narrowly divided that a vote might turn it 
either way and elect the President, the temptation to unscrupulous 
politicians to admit a State and carry the election would be too 
great to be resisted. This is no fancied danger. The mining 
camp States of the West, rotten boroughs more rotten than ever 
were the Old Sarums before the Reform Bill, exercise a sovereign 
influence because politicians needed their votes in the electoral 
college. The State of Nevada, through which we passed on our 
return journey from the West, is practically an alkali desert with 
a handful of people, yet this State wields as much power in the 
Senate as the great and wealthy and populous State of New York. 
No wonder with this lesson before them the people of the United 
States are very jealous about putting this weapon for evil in the 
hands of tricky politicians. 

There has always been an honest difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom of the United States acquiring territory outside the boun- 
daries of the North American continent, possessions divided from 
the mainland by the broad ocean, but except in times of political 
turmoil no one has advocated the admission into the Union of 
races alien in language, religion, and customs to the people of the 
United States. No one is prepared to assimilate Asiatics or half- 
breeds of the West Indies. With the coloured race of the South 
still a difficult and unsolved problem, it would be the height of 
folly to add still further complications by making Filipinos and 
Porto Ricans citizens and voters. 

This was the crux of the whole matter. Had the Supreme 
Court decided that the Philippine Islands became part of the 
United States it would have closed the American experiment in 
colonial government. The country would have demanded the 
immediate evacuation of the Islands, and the four millions sterling 
paid to Spain, as well as the millions which the war has cost, would 
have been charged up to experience. It would have been a smash- 
ing blow to President McKinley, it would have been a glorious 
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triumph for Mr. Bryan. But this the Supreme Court did not do. 
It permits the United States to own possessions, which may be 
held practically as England holds her Crown colonies. They have 
no status except such as Congress may give them ; Congress may 
legislate for them exactly as it sees fit. It may admit their pro- 
ducts free of duty or it may make them pay a tariff—any tariff 
which its judgment may dictate. It may establish such codes of 
laws, such systems of government, impose such forms of taxation 
and raise such revenues as it may deem to be just, proper, and 
wise. It may not deprive these subjects—note here, and it is 
important as showing how completely the polity of the United 
States has been changed by the events of the last few years, that 
heretofore the United States has been the one nation which has 
had no subjects, but only citizens, but now, like all other nations, 
it has both subjects and citizens—of life and liberty, neither may 
it, by inference at least, violate the Constitution by creating titles 
of nobility, pass any bill of attainder or ex post facto law, but in all 
other respects it may deal with its dependent subjects exactly as 
it thinks for their best interests or the interests and welfare of the 
United States. 

The process of reasoning by which the Supreme Court reached 
this conclusion is a long and involved one, and has not strength- 
ened the confidence of the country in a Court which of recent 
years has been regarded as too easily influenced by political con- 
sideration. The action of the Court isso important that I may be 
pardoned a little space to explain the decisions of the Court, espe- 
cially as, judging from the comments of English and foreign 
papers, the action of the Court has not been clearly under- 
stood. 

There were two leading suits brought. In the first case decided 
De Lima sued the collector of customs of New York to recover 
duties exacted on a cargo of sugar imported from Porto Rico to 
New York after the cession of the island to the United States by 
the treaty of peace with Spain. The collector assessed duties on 
the ground that Porto Rico was a foreign country. De Lima’s 
contention was that by the treaty of peace the island became 
domestic territory, and, as such, under the Constitution, no duties 
could be levied on imports from one part of the United States to 
another. 

The Court by a divided bench, five to four, held that by the 
treaty of cession Porto Rico ceased to be a foreign territory, and 
hence became “a territory of the United States,” and that the 
duties had been illegally exacted and must berefunded. This was 
apparently a blow to the Government, and sustained the conten- 
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tion of the anti-imperialists. But the greater question, whether 
the island was brought within the purview of the Constitution, was 
still to be decided. 

Immediately after judgment had been handed down in the 
De Lima case judgment was rendered in the case of Downes v. 
Bidwell, who sued to recover duties exacted by the collector of 
customs of New York on a cargo of oranges imported from 
Porto Rico. The point at issue was not analogous to the 
De Lima case. In the Downes case the issue was whether 
Congress had the constitutional power to provide a special tariff 
act on goods imported from Porto Rico. Obviously not if Porto 
Rico was a part of the United States, clearly so if Porto Rico was 
“a territory appurtenant and belonging to the United States ” but 
not an integral portion of the Union. In view of the decision in 
the De Lima case everybody present in the court room had no 
doubt as to what the result would be, but they overlooked the 
subtlety of the judicial mind which delights in casuistry. The 
Court again bya divided bench of five to four found thatwhile Porto 
Rico was domestic territory it was not one of the States of the 
Union but only territory belonging to the United States, and as 
such was not embraced by the Constitution until Congress by 
specific enactment had directly extended the Constitution to it. 
To fortify this interpretation of the Constitution the assenting 
judges had to find a palliation for their assumption by a clap-trap 
appeal more appropriate to a Fourth of July oration than a 
judicial dictum. “There are certain principles of natural 
justice,” say the assenting justices,.“ inherent in the Anglo-Saxon 
character which need no expressions in constitutions or statutes 
to give them effect or to secure dependencies against legislation 
manifestly hostile to their interests,” to which the dissenting 
justices curtly reply that the wise men who framed the Constitu- 
tion proceeded upon the theory “that the guaranty against 
governmental oppression was to withhold or restrict the power 
to oppress.” By this decision Porto Rico is in the Union and 
out of it. It is part of the United States so far as foreign nations 
are concerned, it is foreign territory so far as the United States 
tariff is concerned. The decision is illogical. One is tempted to 
call it illegal, but the inherent respect of the Anglo-Saxon 
character for justice, even the justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, stays the word. 

The decision has given the greatest dissatisfaction, even 
among the thick and thin supporters of the Administration, 
because of the weakness of the argument employed and the 
almost irreconcilable position of the majority justices in the two 
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cases. The technical distinction is too fine for the ordinary 
layman to understand. It is too much like sleight of hand. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is composed of men of 
the highest intellectual standing and character ; the ability of its 
members as jurists is recognised by jurisconsults throughout the 
world, and the integrity and dignity of the lives of the justices in 
their private and official relations cause them to be admired and 
respected wherever they are known. Presidents have always 
selected members of the Court with the greatest discrimination, 
and the Senate, which has the power of confirmation, has always 
scrutinised their professional attainments and their characters 
most jealously, which explains why the bench of the highest 
tribunal has maintained its traditions and its reputation. It is 
the one branch of the Government which keeps itself a little 
apart from the people, which is not afraid of being exclusive, 
which prides itself on being uninfluenced by popular clamour, 
which affects a lofty disdain of passing emotions. And yet, with 
all that, its members are human and are men strong in their 
political convictions, which are to them rather tenets of faith 
than mere beliefs. The justices are something more than 
lawyers, they are great expounders of the Constitution ; and it 
follows that they must be imbued with their view of the Consti- 
tution, that they become champions of it and defenders of 
their construction of it against the assaults of those who differ 
from them. It is to them almost like a religion, to be passion- 
ately upheld and defended because it is the right, because it 
is a principle which cannot be compromised, which is either 
eternally right or eternally wrong. Constitutional questions 
come before this bench, questions such as have recently been 
decided, and it is only natural that the justices will construe the 
Constitution according to their own lights, according to the faith 
in which they have walked all the days of their life. 

Imagine a court in which sits the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Cardinal Vaughan, and suppose a case presented to them the 
crux of which is the infallibility of the Pope. Or suppose Mr. 
Labouchere to be a lawyer instead of an editor, who the week 
after making a speech in the House denouncing the Government 
for carrying on war in Africa is made by a Radical Premier one of 
the law lords. He takes his seat on the bench and is required to 
decide, assuming such a thing to be possible, whether it is legal 
for England to make a Crown Colony of South Africa. The only 
way by which he could reach a decision would be by his 
interpretation and construction of analogous decisions, and his 
belief of what Parliament intended when 125 years ago it enacted 
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a statute which not only defined the powers of the Crown but 
regulated coinage, which in one enactment covered a variety of 
topics and necessarily was not as comprehensive in all things as 
might have been desired. No man, no matter how honest and 
how good a lawyer, but what would be influenced by his political 
convictions and his early training, and this is exactly what 
happens when great constitutional questions have to be decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. The Court must 
construe history by the light of previous political decisions and 
place its own meaning on a Constitution written more than a 
century ago. 

The status of Porto Rico has been determined; the status of 
the Philippines is still to be determined. There was a case 
pending which would have decided whether the Philippines are 
foreign or domestic territory, whether they are under the flag for 
some purposes, or outside it for others, but the Court adjourned 
for the summer vacation without delivering judgment, and the 
Court will not reassemble until next October. In the meantime 
the Administration is caused considerable embarrassment. It is 
quite useless to speculate what the Court may do ; when the same 
justices can render two such inconsistent opinions within the 
brief space of an hour it would be as futile to hazard an opinion 
as to what their next deliverance will be as it would be to bet on 
the weather six months hence. It is rumoured that the Court will 
make a distinction between Porto Rico and the Philippines 
because the Porto Ricans accepted the authority of the United 
States, while in the Philippines there is armed resistance to this 
Government. But that is all idle speculation. For the present 
the Philippines are governed by the military power of the 
President, such civil officers as have been appointed being 
subordinate to the military. It is hardly conceivable that the 
Court will hold that the Constitution extends to the Islands, It is 
reasonably safe to assume that the Philippines, like Porto Rico, 
will be held as territory outside the Constitution, and that the 
right of the United States to maintain possessions, which shall be 
governed by Congress but which can have no voice in the 
Government of the United States, will be confirmed, and there 
will be nothing to prevent the United States from having 
possessions and colonies in all parts of the world. The United 
States is a Nation. 


More than once circumstances have compelled me to refer to 
Mr. McKinley’s phenomenal luck, and once more we have proof 
of how his political opponents can always be relied upon to rally 
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his supporters when!the line wavers. I have said that the action 
of the Court was resented by the public because of what appeared 
like juggling with law and facts, and for the first forty-eight hours 
it was a toss up whether the country would not repudiate the 
Court and commence an agitation which Congress would be forced 
to respect. Mr. Bryan saved the day for Mr. McKinley. With 
only an imperfect newspaper synopsis of the decisions before him, 
before he could have had the opportunity or time to thoroughly 
master the reasoning which led the justices to reach their conclu- 
sions, he yelled “ Emperor” at McKinley, and instead of minutely 
dissecting the legal argument and exposing its weakness—and it 
does not need a very brilliant lawyer, I assure you, to show how 
faulty some of the argument is—he indulged in promiscuous abuse 
of the Court andthe Administration. About one man in 10,000 has 
read the voluminous and involved opinions of the Court; the other 
9999 simply glance at the headlines in their newpapers and gulp 
down the conclusion. And these were the people who hesitating 
had all doubts removed when they read Mr. Bryan’s denunciation. 
It was quite enough for them that Mr. Bryan was throwing stones 
at the Supreme Court of the United States, a somewhat favourite 
amusement of his, for them to be convinced that the Court was a 
monument of judicial wisdom too far removed from the people to 
be affected by popular passion or influenced by political consi- 
derations. More than once Mr. Bryan’s utterances have done him 
incalculable harm ; Mr. McKinley owes not a little to Mr. Bryan’s 
fatal love of talk, and not the smallest thing Mr. McKinley has to 
be thankful for is that exactly at the critical moment Mr. Bryan 
should have been impelled to fling epithets at Mr. McKinley’s 
head and hurl denunciations at the Court. It is another wonder- 
ful example of this wonderful McKinley luck. 


Many months ago I ventured the opinion through these pages 
that the time was fast approaching when the United States would 
strike down some of its high tariff barriers, the necessity for 
extreme protecton no longer existing, and that Mr. McKinley, who 
entered the White House the most rabid of all protectionists, would 
leave it, if not exactly a free trader, at any rate in favour of lower 
duties and reciprocal arrangements which would permit a freer 
exchange of commodities between Europe and the United States. 
Signs are not wanting to show that this result may be reached 
sooner than any one could have anticipated a few months ago. 
M. Siegfried has told all the world that the President announced his 
conversion from the fetish of protection, and that he is now in 
favour of lower duties, which has met with a denial, not from the 
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President himself, because it would not be seemly for the President 
to enter into a newspaper controversy, but from people who are 
supposed to talk by the authority of the President. But these 
denials are not material. There is such a thing as a technical 
denial, and when a public man makes use of expressions in private 
conversation and then finds his words published without his per- 
mission, he has a perfect right to pronounce them unauthorised 
and to deny their accuracy. But what is more material is the 
known fact that the President and Cabinet are committed to the 
policy of reciprocity, and are determined that when Congress 
meets next winter, to endeavour by every means in their power 
to try and secure the passage of the reciprocity treaties now 
pending. This is the thin end of the wedge, and if the wedge 
once enters it will make a wide cleavage in the stronghold of 
protection. 

If Englishmen will recall their history of the early forties they 
will remember that when Peel brought about the change in the 
English fiscal system from protection to free trade, it was not done 
by immediately striking down all duties, but by the gradual 
enlargement of the free list. It would be rank heresy for a 
Republican President, and of all Presidents the author of the 
McKinley Bill, to suggest the enlargement of the free list, but the 
same end can be accomplished by other means, and it can be 
done with less friction and without arousing so much prejudice. 
Last year several reciprocity treaties were negotiated, the most 
important of which was with France. By the provisions of 
these treaties—and it is not necessary to go into details at this 
time—certain American products were to be admitted into France 
at reduced rates of duty in consideration of reciprocal concessions 
being made to French goods imported into the United States. 
The hidebound protection element in the Senate was powerful 
enough to prevent the ratification of these treaties, fearing that a 
few industries in their States might be subjected to undue com- 
petition. Their policy was purely selfish. It was admitted that 
if France found a larger market in the United States she would 
be a larger purchaser of American goods, and that the net result 
would be an increase in the general export trade of the United 
States with France, but because the owners of a few factories 
might suffer the country at large had to be deprived of this 
valuable trade. 

The approaching presidential campaign made it expedient for 
the President to antagonise his own supporters or to complicate 
the issue by dragging in the tariff question. The treaties were 
allowed to slumber. When Congress meets next winter there will 
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be no presidential campaign in sight ts make Mr. McKinley 
timid. He has determined to push these treaties believing that 
their ratification will be to the advantage of the United States ; 
that they will convince the country that excessive rates of pro- 
tection are no longer necessary; that the manufacturers of the 
United States are now able to compete with all the world, and 
that to enlarge their market they must buy as well as sell. 
Reciprocity is only another name for pulling down the top 
courses of the Chinese wall of protection. 

Not less important is the policy for which Representative 
Babcock, of Wisconsin, stands sponsor. In the closing days of 
the last Congress Mr. Babcock introduced a Bill placing manu- 
factures of iron and steel on the free list, especially those articles 
manufactured by the huge Morgan-Carnegie billion and a half 
dollars Steel Trust. Mr. Babcock is one of the most prominent 
Republican members of the House ; a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the Tariff Committee. In introducing his Bill 
Mr. Babcock was quite frank. He said it was designed to hit at 
the Steel Trust, and it was plain that iron and steel no longer 
required the extreme protection which had been given it in the 
past; the fact that American manufacturers were able to do a 
large export trade and compete with foreign manufacturers in 
their own territory was proof conclusive that the American 
market was in no danger of European competition. The duties, 
Mr. Babcock asserted, were simply a bonus paid to the manu- 
facturers, which bonus came out of the pockets of the community 
and forced Americans to pay an excessive price for commodities. 

Mr. Babcock made no attempt to secure action on his Bill last 
session, but he announced that at the coming session of Congress 
the Bill will be actively pushed. The measure is popular. The 
people of the middle and far west, especially the farmers, have 
little love for trusts, and least of all for this particular trust, which, 
’ by increasing the price of all agricultural implements, decreases 
the profits from agricultural products, and by raising the price of 
steel rails forces the farmer to pay higher freight rates on all that 
he buys and sells.‘ Throughout the West, members of Congress 
have been urged to support the Babcock Bill, and members of 
Congress with an eye to the future, and re-election, will not fly 
in the face of their constituents. 

The movement has gained such proportions that the Tariff 
League, which is made up of representatives of the great pretected 
interests throughout the country, has become seriously alarmed, 
and has entered on a violent campaign against Mr. Babcock. 
The League denounces him as a traitor to his party and his 
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country, and it calls on all good Republicans and protectionists to 
stamp out the Babcock heresy. We are likely to hear much of the 
“heresy” next winter—between President McKinleyand his recipro- 
city treaties and Mr. Babcock and his Bill—and it would perhaps 
be curious if another tariff fight were precipitated ; not as before 
between Republican and Democrats, but a tariff war in the 
Republican party, with all the power of the President on the side 
of reducing duties. 

The position of the United States as the most important factor 
in controlling the world’s trade depends on two things—the 
continued obstinacy of English manufacturers to meet new 
conditions, and the adherence of the United States to excessive 
rates of protection, when even a slight reduction of tariff duties 
would stimulate foreign commerce and, by providing a market in 
the United States for certain articles of manufacture, would create 
an even larger market in those countries for American wares. 
The United States can compete with England because the 
natural advantages of the United States are greater; this England 
can meet by possessing at the present time certain compensating 
artificial advantages. For example, in the matter of iron and 
steel it is obvious that the United States can compete with all the 
world. But in other lines the competition is more evenly 
matched, and England has the advantage of established trade, of 
dealing with kinspeople who, all other things being equal, would 
rather buy at home than abroad ; of being able to ship under her 
own flag, of having all the facilities for insurance and banking. 
These are great advantages and in some degree offset those which 
the United States can offer, but they are not sufficient to hold the 
market without further effort. I have before this, in various 
ways, pointed out why British commerce is declining, and it 
would be idle to pretend that England is in no danger from her 
commercial rivals. She is in the greatest danger from the United 
States, and the principal reason why the United States can 
successfully compete with England is that in the United States 
there is no slavish clinging to past traditions or antiquated 
patterns; the American manufacturer will not only turn out 
what his customer wants, but will try to anticipate those wants. 
The export trade of the United States might be double what it 
is to-day if the Americans realised that in commerce as in politics 
the principle of Do ut des is a wise one to follow. 


President McKinley’s announcement that he will refuse under 
any circumstances to be a candidate for a third term is sweet music 
to a dozen or more ambitious gentlemen, each of whom cherishes 
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the hope that he will be the nominee of the Republican party in 
1904. There is an unwritten law that no man may be President 
more than twice, but despite this tradition McKinley’s name was 
so frequently mentioned in connection with the third term that he 
felt it necessary to take formal notice of it and declare his determi- 
nation not to permit his name to again come before theConvention. 
No man has ever served the Republic in the capacity of President 
more than twice, and the prejudice against a third term is so 
strong that Democrats and anti-McKinleyites have sneered at the 
refusal and said that the President has declined what he knew very 
well he could never obtain. Broadly speaking this is true, 
and yet McKinley has so thoroughly defied all tradition and 
precedent—the United States of to-day is not the United 
States of a century ago—that no one is quite warranted in 
dogmatically saying that because in a somewhat nebulous 
fashion George Washington believed no man ought to be Presi- 
dent more than twice, William McKinley may not three times 
be honoured with the confidence which heretofore has 
been bestowed on no other man. The probabilities are that 
McKinley, when he retires from the White House at the end of 
his term, will have closed his public career, and yet one can very 
well see that contingencies might arise which would sweep him 
back into the Presidency. Not only is he the most popular man 
who ever sat in the White House, but he has the gift of making 
the country believe in his sagacity, prudence, caution and firm- 
ness. It is quite immaterial whether he possesses all these 
qualities, it is sufficient that the people believe that they are his. 
A great crisis might cause the country to turn to him, and it 
might think that it was wiser to entrust its destiny in the hands of 
a tried man than to take one whose ability was yet to be proved. 
But for the present at any rate Mr. McKinley has announced him- 
self as no longer to be regarded as a future candidate, and the 
- announcement has done him no harm. Every President in his 
first term is suspected of intriguing for a re-nomination ; many 
people would suspect now that there was a sinister purpose in all 
that Mr. McKinley did, and that his aim was to bring about his 
re-nomination. That suspicion would tend to weaken him. His 
frank declaration has immeasurably strengthened him before the 
country, and if, against his own expressed will, circumstances 
should finally make him for the third time the candidate of his party 
for the Presidency, he can rightly claim that he is simply an 
unconscious instrument in the hands of fate. And fate some- 
times plays curious tricks. 

A. MAURICE Low. 


THE LYRICAL POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL 


ANY one who wished to defend the thesis that our own generation, 
however it may fall below its predecessors in outstanding poetical 
genius, is markedly their superior in poetical taste, might find 
matter for his argument in the recent rise into fame of the lyrical 
verse of Marvell. It may be interesting to trace the progress of 
this growth of appreciation. 

In 1681, three years after Marvell’s death, a well printed folio 
was brought out by his widow containing all his poetry that 
existed in manuscript, except the political pieces, which, as the 
Stuarts were still upon the throne, could not be published with 
safety. Of this book no second edition was called for. In 1726 
a literary hack, one Thomas Cooke, who translated Hesiod, and 
for attacking Pope was rewarded with immortality : 

“‘ From these the world will judge of men and books, 

Not from the Burnets, Oldmixons, and Cookes,”’ 
issued an edition of Marvell’s poems including the political satires, 
and rests Marvell’s fame almost exclusively on political grounds. 
“My design,” he says, “in this is to draw a pattern for all free- 
born Englishmen, in the life of a worthy Patriot, whose every 
Action has truely merited to him, with Aristides, the surname of 
the Fust.” How little capable Cooke was of appreciating any of 
the distinctive qualities of Marvell’s verse may be judged from 
the poems he singles out for special praise. “If we have any 
which may be properly said to come finished from his Hands, 
they are these, “ On Milton’s Paradise Lost,” “ On Blood’s Stealing 
the Crown,” and “ A Dialogue between two Horses.” 

Just fifty years after Cooke’s pretty little edition, there appeared 
another in three great quarto volumes by an editor as little com- 
petent to appreciate Marvell’s peculiar charm as his predecessor ; 
though he, like Cooke, was a poet in his way. This was Edward 
Thompson, a captain in the Royal Navy, who was interested in 
the fame of Marvell, from being himself a native of Hull, and 
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also on the political side, from his friendship with Wilkes. 
Thompson puts on his title-page some lines from his namesake of 
The Seasons, “ Hail, Independence, Hail,” &c.; and dedicates 
his volumes to the Mayorand Aldermen of Hullas the “ Friends of 
Liberty and England” ; professing that his labour was under- 
taken to show his esteem for “a person who had been a general 
friend to mankind, a public one to his country, and a partial and 
strenuous one to the town of Hull.” Thompson’s gifts as a 
critic may be estimated from his assigning to Marvell not only 
Addison’s hymn, “ The Spacious Firmament on High,” which at 
least is in Marvell’s metre, if not in his manner, but also Mallet’s 
“William and Margaret,” a poem that could not have been written 
before Allan Ramsay’s publications had revived interest in the 
old Scots ballads. Thompson had found these poems with 
others in a manuscript book, some part of which he declared to 
be in Marvell’s handwriting ; and of this fact he would have been 
a very competent judge from his familiarity with the many letters 
of Marvell written to his constituents at Hull, which he printed 
in his edition. From this invaluable autograph he set up his 
text. “Afterwards, as rare things will, it vanished.” But it 
restored to the world the poem by which Marvell is generally 
known, “An Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland.” 
I must not speak here about Captain Thompson, but I may 
perhaps be allowed to say I have come to regard his volumes 
with much more interest since reading in the Cornhill Magazine 
for May 1868 some extracts from a manuscript journal of his kept 
in the year 1783-5.* The only entry there precisely bearing on 
our subject is the following, under date 1784, “A nephew of 
Emma’s [his mistress] was named by me Andrew Marvell; when 
he comes to reason, the name may inspire him to be virtuous.” 
This would show, if more evidence were needed, that it was 
mainly on the political side that Marvell interested the Captain. 
- His own poetical effusions were chiefly squibs ahd epigrams, and 
what he well called “ Meretricious Miscellanies.” The list of sub- 
scribers to Thompson’s volumes tells the same tale. It includes 
the Duke of G——, the Marquis of Granby, the Earl of Shelburne 
and other Whig peers, the Lord Mayor of London (Sawbridge), 
and a dozen Members of Parliament, among them Burke, and 
such stalwarts as Wilkes and Oliver. It includes, more remark- 
ably, the notorious Rigby, who was said by the wits to have 


* This diary does not seem to have been known to Prof. Laughton, who 
wrote the life of Thompson in the Dictionary of National Biography, for he 
speaks of him as unmarried, whereas the Diary makes it clear that he had a 
wife who was mad. 
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bequeathed by his will “near half a million of public money.” 
Learning is represented by that stout republican, Thomas Hollis, 
and by Daines Barrington the antiquary and naturalist, and corres- 
pondent of White of Selborne, who, according to Charles Lamb, 
was so much the friend of gardens that he paid the gardener at 
the Temple twenty shillings to poison the sparrows. But litera- 
ture has only a few names. There is the Rev. Prebendary Mason, 
his friend the eccentric Dr. Glynn, who once wrote a prize poem, 
Mrs. Macaulay, and Mr. William Woty. Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 
is conspicuous by absence. The theatre (for Captain Thompson 
was himself something of a playwright) contributes David 
Garrick, Esq., Samuel Foote, Esq., and Mr. Colman ; and among 
other personal friends of the editor is the notorious John Steven- 
son Hall, better known as Hall Stevenson. This worthy and the 
Duke of Cumberland (Henry Augustus), who heads the list, may 
have been attracted by the indelicacy of the satires, hardly by 
anything else. 

Eleven years after Thompson’s edition of Marvell, appeared 
that very interesting book, ominous of the dawn of a new 
era, Select Beauties of Ancient English Poetry, by Henry 
Headley, A.B., an enthusiastic young clergyman with genuine 
taste for the seventeenth-century poets. He revived the memory 
of Drayton and Daniel, whom he praises with discrimination, 
quoting from the former: the now famous sonnet, “ Since there’s 
no help, come let us kiss and part” ; and he has a good word to 
say for Drummond, Browne, Carew and Crashaw; but Marvell 
is not mentioned. Four years later, however, Marvell makes his 
appearance in George Ellis’s Specimens of the Early English Poets, 
where he is spoken of as “anaccomplished man who, though prin- 
cipally distinguished by his inflexible patriotism, was generally and 
justly admired for his learning, his acuteness in controversial 
writing, his wit, and his poetical talents.” Ellisrepresents him by 
extracts from “ Daphnis and Chloe,” and “ Young Love,” which is 
much as if the author of the “Ancient Mariner” and “Kubla Khan” 
should be represented by the song “ If I had but two little wings.” 
I do not recall any reference to Marvell in Coleridge ; and Words- 
worth quotes him only as a patriot : 


“ The later Sidney, Marvell, Harrington, 
Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend.” 


It was Charles Lamb who made the discovery of Marvell’s 
merit as alyrical poet. In his essay upon the Old Benchers of the 
Inner Temple, printed in the London Magazine for September 
1821, he quotes, apropos of the Temple sun-dial, four stanzas from 
“The Garden,” and says of them that they “are full, as all his 
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serious poetry was, of a witty delicacy.” The phrase has become 
classical, as it deserves. The most popular anthology of the last 
half of the century has been Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics, and this shows, in its later editions, a curious 
and interesting growth in appreciation of Marvell. When the 
first edition appeared, in 1861, it contained three poems of his, 
“The Horatian Ode,” “The Garden,” and “The Bermudas,” 
In 1883 there was added an extract from “The Nymph com- 
plaining for the Death of her Fawn,” with a note saying “ Perhaps 
no poem in this collection is more delicately fancied, more 
exquisitely finished”; and in 1891 room was found for “The 
Picture of Little T. C. in a Prospect of Flowers.” With five 
poems in so small and picked a collection, Marvell’s popular 
reputation as a lyric poet may be reckoned to have culminated. 

Marvell was born in 1621, the son of a celebrated preacher 
who was also master of the Grammar School of Hull, where the 
boy was educated. He proceeded to Cambridge, took his degree, 
and then travelled in Holland, France, Italy, and Spain. When 
he returned to England he was engaged by Lord Fairfax as tutor 
to his daughter Mary, and it is to the time that he spent in retire- 
ment in Fairfax’s house at Nun Appleton in Yorkshire, perhaps 
from 1650 to 1653, that we owe the best of his lyrical works. 
Before this he had written one or two things i rhymed couplets, 
a preface to Lovelace’s Lucasta a copy of verses on Lord 
Hastings’ death, full of wit, and with lines here and there that 
haunt the memory, like— 


“ Go stand between the morning and the flowers”; 


and in 1650 was composed the Horatian Ode; but whether any 
of the lyrics in octosyllables are of an earlier date than these 
cannot be determined. It will be best, then, to waive all question 
of chronological precedence, and look at the poems in groups 
according to their subject. But a word may first be said about 
the poet’s models. He had two; we might call them his good 
and bad angels. They were John Milton, whose volume of lyrics 
appeared in 1645, and John Donne, whose poems were not 
printed during his lifetime, but were widely circulated in manu- 
script. Donne, one of the most remarkable among seventeenth- 
century Englishmen of genius, had one of the greatest poetical 
virtues and two of the greatest poetical vices. His virtue was 
passion, intensity; his vices were a too cavalier indifference to 
accent, and a love of quaint and extravagant conceits. Marvell 
is the pupil of his intensity, and to a certain degree of his extrava- 
gance ; but he was saved from his careless writing by the study 
of Milton. The best example of Marvell’s work in the manner of 
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Donne is the lyric entitled “The Fair Singer.” The breathless 
haste of the rhythm, and the absence of any pause except at the 
end of the lines, are studied after that master ; so is the ingenuity 
of the idea. The first line of the poem, “To make a final con- 
quest of all me,” is Donne pure and simple. But even in this 
poem there is a regularity of measure which betrays the influence 
of the other school, that of Ben Jonson and Milton : 
** I could have fled from one but singly fair ; 
My disentangled soul itself might save, 
Breaking the curled trammels of her hair ; 
But how should I avoid to be her slave 
Whose subtle art invisibly can wreathe 
My fetters of the very air I breathe!” 

Of the fantastic and forced images that Marvell copied from 
Donne it will suffice to offer a single example. In the “Dialogue 
between the Soul and the Body” he makes the body say : 

**O who shall me deliver whole 
From bonds of this tyrannic soul, 
Which stretched upright impales me so 
That mine own precipice I go!” 

The poem called “ Eyes and Tears,” which is full of the same 
sort of thing, is, I suspect, an exercise, the inspiration of which 
may be traced to the appearance of Crashaw’s poem of “The 
Weeper” in his volume of 1646. As a rule, Marvell’s humour 
saved him from the worst banalities of this school ; as a rule, also, 
he keeps his fantastic tours de force for semi-humorous passages, 
and often uses these, by way of contrast, to heighten the outburst 
of passion that follows. Thus, in the poem “Upon Appleton 
House,” he compares Fairfax’s garden to a fort : 

** See how the flowers, as at parade, 
Under their colours stand displayed; 
Each regiment in order grows, 
That of the tulip, pink, and rose. 
But when the vigilant patrol 
Of stars walks round about the pole, 
The leaves that to the stalks are curled 
Seem to their staves the ensigns furled. 
Then in some flower’s beloved hut, 
Each bee, as sentinel, is shut, 
And sleeps so too; but if once stirred, 
She runs you through, nor asks the word.” 
And then, while the reader is still smiling, he finds himself in the 
midst of a passionate apostrophe to England : 
‘Oh, thou, that dear and happy isle, 
The garden of the world erewhile, 
Thou Paradise of the four seas 
Which Heaven planted us to please ; 
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But, to exclude the world, did guard 
With watery, if not flaming, sword,— 
What luckless apple did we taste 
To make us mortal, and thee waste ?” 
The influence of Milton may be traced in the fine sense of form 
generally, and, in particular, in the use of the octosyllabic couplet. 
Occasionally we seem to hear an echo of Milton’s airy grace, as in 


the couplet : 
‘Near this a fountain’s liquid bell 


Tinkles within the concave shell.” 


But this is only occasional. Marvell is much more rigid in his 
rhythms than Milton, and he never attained to Milton’s sim- 
plicity. That he had read him with care is evident; and there 
are a few direct reminiscences in the “ First Anniversary,” such 
as the phrase “ beaked promontories,” and the lines— 
“the dragon’s tail 

Swindges the volumes of its horrid flail,” 

and 
“Unto the kingdom blest of peace and love.” 

A more interesting reminiscence is the line in “ The Garden ”— 

‘“‘ Waves in its plumes the various light,” 
which is certainly an echo of the difficult line in “ I] Penseroso,” 

‘‘ Waves at his wings in aery stream,” 
though it throws no light upon its interpretation. But too much 
must not be made of these imitations. After all, Milton was 
Milton, and Marvell was Marvell; and what survives to charm 
us in Marvell is what he gives us of his own. Let me briefly 
summarise some of the elements in this charm. 

The first quality to strike a reader who takes up Marvell’s book 
is his extraordinary terseness. Look, for example, at the poem 
with which the only good modern edition, that of Mr. G. A. 
Aitken, opens, “Appleton House.” The poet wishes to praise 
the house for not being too big, like most country-houses of the 
time, and this is how he does it : 

** Within this sober frame expect 
Work of no foreign architect, 
That unto caves the quarries drew, 
And forests did to pastures hew.” 
If this were “ transprosed,”. it would have to run something as 
follows: “Our boasted Italian architects make houses so huge 
that by drawing the stone for them they hollow out quarries into 
caves, and cut down whole forests for timber so that they become 
pastures.” As a part of the same skill it is remarkable in how 
few strokes he can paint a picture, In this same poem, describing 
a copse, he says : 
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*¢ Dark all without it knits ; within 
It opens passable and thin,” 
which gives exactly the difference of impression from without 
and upon entering. A second notable quality in Marvell’s verse 
is its sensuousness, its wide and deep enjoyment of the world of 
sense. ‘The Garden,” which everybody knows, may stand as 
the best example of this quality— 
‘** Stumbling on melons as I pass 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass.” 
Marvell is the laureate of grass, and of greenery. A third excel- 
lent quality is his humour, to which I have already referred, 
sometimes showing itself as intellectual wit, or as irony or 
sarcasm. Still keeping to “Appleton House,” one may notice 
the ingenuity of the suggestion of Fairfax’s generosity— 


“A stately frontispiece of poor 
Adorns without the open door,” 


or the deprecation of over-large houses : 


“ What need of all this marble crust 
To impark the wanton mole of dust ; 
That thinks by breadth the world to unite, 
Tho’ the first builders failed in height.” 
Once or twice the humour runs to coarseness when it allies itself 
with the bitter Puritanism of the time, as in the picture of the 
nuns defending their house : 
** Some to the breach against their foes 
Their wooden saints in vain oppose ; 
Another bolder stands at push, 
With their old holy-water brush.” 
But most characteristic of all the qualities of Marvell’s verse is 
what Lamb well spoke of as his “ witty delicacy ”—his delicate 
invention. The shining and unapproachable instances of this 
delicacy are “The Nymph complaining for the death of her 
Fawn” and “The picture of little T.C.’ The former of these 
pieces is often hyperbolic in fancy, but the hyperbole fits the 
pastoral remoteness of the setting; the second needs not even 
this apology. It is a masterpiece in a genre where masterpieces 
are rare, though attempts are not infrequent. Prior, Waller, and 
Sedley have tried the theme with a certain success, but their 
pieces lack the romantic note. ‘The Picture of Little T.C.” has 
this to perfection ; it has not a weak line in it, and moves through 
its five stanzas, each more exquisite than the last, to its admirably 
mock-serious close : 
‘* Meantime, whilst every verdant thing 
Itself does at thy beauty charm, 
Reform the errors of the spring ; 
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Make that the tulips may have share 
Of sweetness, seeing they are fair ; 
And roses of their thorns disarm ; 
But most procure 
That violets may a longer age endure. 


“ But O, young beauty of the woods, 
Whom Nature courts with fruit and flowers, 
Gather the flowers, but spare the buds; 
Lest Flora, angry at thy crime 
To kill her infants in their prime, 
Do quickly make the example yours; 
And ere we see, 
Nip in the blossom all our hopes and thee.” 


One other quality of Marvell’s lyrical writing remains to be 
noticed, which is somewhat difficult to fix with a name, unless we 
call it gusto. We imagine him smiling to himself as he writes, 
smiling at his own fancies, or his own sensuousness, or happy 
turns. He wrote, we are sure, for his own pleasure quite as much 
as for ours. I remember the remark being made to me that “ The 
Bermudas,” for a religious poem, went pretty far in the way of 
self-indulgence. And so it does. Lastly, it cannot fail to be 
noted that Marvell was an artist, with an artist’s love of making 
experiments. Perhaps he never attained perfect facility, but he 
is never amateurish. 

Among the various groups into which his lyrical poetry divides 
itself, the least satisfactory is that whose theme is love. Marvell’s 
love-poetry has, with the exception of one piece, as little passion 
as Cowley’s, while it is as full of conceits. “The Unfortunate 
Lover” is probably the worst love-poem ever written by a man 
of genius. “The Definition of Love” is merely a study after 
Donne’s “ Valediction.” Cleverer and more original, and some- 
what more successful, is “ The Gallery.” The two opposite sides 
of one long picture-gallery into which the chambers of his heart 
have been thrown by breaking down partitions are supposed to 


- be covered with portraits of his lady. On the one side she is 


drawn in such characters as Aurora and Venus; on the other as 
an enchanter and a murderess. 

Marvell was the friend of Milton, and one conjectures that, 
like his respected friend, he also may have had theories as 
to the true relation of these sexes which interfered with the 
spontaneous expression of feeling. There is, nevertheless, one 
poem in which passion is allowed to take its most natural path, 
although even in it one feels that the poet is expressing the 
passion of the human race rather than his own individual feeling; 
and the passion being, as often in Marvell, masked and heightened 
by his wit, the effect is singularly striking ; indeed, as a love-poem 
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“To his Coy Mistress” is unique. It could never be the most 
popular of Marvell’s poems, but for sheer power I should be dis- 
posed to rank it higher than anything he ever wrote. He begins 
with hyperbolical protestations to his mistress of the slow and 
solemn state with which their wooing should be conducted, if 
only time and space were their servants and not their masters. 
“ Had we but world enough and time, 

This coyness, lady, were no crime. 

We would sit down and think which way 

To walk, and pass our long love’s day. 

Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 

Should’st rubies find: I by the tide 

Of Humber.would complain. I would 

Love you ten years before the flood, 

And you should, if you please, refuse 

Till the conversion of the Jews.” 
Each beauty also of face and feature should have its special 
and age-long praise— 

“ But at my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near ; 

And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

* 


* * * 
The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none I think do there embrace.” 

A second division of Marvell’s lyric poetry has for its subject 
religion. The most curious of the religious poems are the 
pastorals “Clorinda and Damon,” and “Thyrsis and Dorinda.” 
Despite their obvious artificiality I must confess that these poems 
give me pleasure, perhaps because religious poetry is apt to be 
shapeless, and these, in point of form, are admirable. It is matter 
for regret that in the first of the two Marvell should have made 
the nymph sensual and the swain pious; but the friend of 
Milton, as I have already suggested, probably shared his low 
views of the female sex. And then the conversion of the lady is 
sudden and leaves something to desire in its motive. In “ Thyrsis 
and Dorinda” the two young things talk together so sweetly of 
Elysium that they drink opium in order to lose no time in getting 
there. More genuine in feeling, and more religious in the ordinary 
sense of the word, are two dialogues: one between the “ Resolved 
Soul and Created Pleasure,” the other between “Soul and Body.” 
The form of the first is noteworthy. The octosyllabic stanzas 
are alternately unshortened and shortened, the Soul speaking in 
serious iambics and Pleasure in dancing trochees ; and the allure- 
ments of sense rise in a well-conceived scale from mere softness 
through art up to the pleasures of knowledge. The dialogue 
between Soul and Body is a brilliant duel, each party accusing 
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the other of his proper woes ; and except for the one terrible line 
I quoted above, the poem is an excellent piece of writing. But 
religious passion sounds a higher and less artificial strain in a 
pair of odes, the one “On a Drop of Dew,” in which the soul is 
compared to the dewdrop upon a leaf, which reflects heaven and 
is reluctant to coalesce with its environment; the other called 
“The Coronet,” an apology for religious poetry on the ground 
that because it admits art it leaves room for the artist’s pride. 
“The Coronet” is interesting as a study in Herbert’s manner, 
and contains one line of exquisite modesty : 


“* Through every garden, every mead, 
I gather flowers (my fruits are only flowers).” 


But the ode “On a Drop of Dew” is by farthe finer. The ideas 
are evolved after the manner of Donne, but the rhythm is slower 
and more contemplative : 


“* See, how the orient dew, 
Shed from the bosom of the morn 
Into the blowing roses, 
(Yet careless of its mansion new 
For the clear region where ’twas born,) 
Round in itself incloses ; 
And in its little globe’s extent 
Frames, as it can, its native element ; 
How it the purple flower does slight, 
Scarce touching where it lies; 
But, gazing back upon the skies, 
Shines with a mournful light 
(Like its own tear), 
Because so long divided from the sphere. 
Restless it rolls and unsecure, 
Trembling lest it grow impure, 
Till the warm sun pity its pain 
And to the skies exhale it back again. 
So the soul, that drop, that ray 
Of the clear fountain of eternal day, 
(Could it within the human flower be seen) 
Remembering still its former height 
Shuns the sweet leaves and blossoms green, 
And recollecting its own light 
Does, in its pure and circling thoughts, express 
The greater heaven in an heaven less. 
In how coy a figure wound 
Every way it turns away, 
So the world excluding round 
Yet receiving in the day.” 


A third and final division of Marvell’s lyrics would comprise 
his poems upon nature; and here we have Marvell at his best, 
because here he lets his passion inspire him. Except in Shakes- 
peare, who includes “all thoughts, all passions, all desires” we 
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have but little passion for nature between Chaucer and Marvell; 
but in Marvell the love for natural beauty is not short of passion. 
Of course his love is not for wild nature—a feeling which only 
dates from Gray and Wordsworth—but for the ordinary country 
scenes : 
“Fragrant gardens, shady woods, 
Deep meadows and transparent floods” ; 


and for these he brings the eye of a genuine lover and, what is. 
more, of a patient observer. The lines upon “Appleton House” 
are full of observation. He speaks of the “shining eye” of the 
“ hatching throstle,” and has a fine imaginative description of the 
woodpecker : 
* He walks still upright from the root 

Measuring the timber with his foot, 

And all the way, to keep it clean, 

Doth from the bark the wood-moths glean ; 

He with his beak examines well 

Which fit to stand and which to fell ; 

The good he numbers up and hacks 

As if he marked them with the axe; 

But where he, tinkling with his beak, 

Does find the hollow oak to speak, 

That for his building he designs 

And through the tainted sides he mines.” 

In his poem called “The Garden” Marvell has sung a palinode 
that for richness of phrasing in its sheer sensuous love of garden 
delights is perhaps unmatchable. At the same time the most 
devout lover of gardens must agree with Marvell that even in a 
garden the pleasures of the mind are greater than those of the 
sense. The poet’s thought, as he lies in the shade, can create a 
garden for himself far more splendid and also imperishable ; as 
indeed, in this poem, it has done: 

“ Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness ; 
The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find ; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other worlds and other seas, 
Annihilating all that’s made, 
To a green thought in a green shade. 
Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 
Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 
Casting the body’s vest aside 
My soul into the boughs does glide : 
There like a bird it sits and sings, 
Then whets and combs its silver wings, 
And, till prepared for further flight, 
Waves in its plumes the various light.” 


Next to “ The Garden” as a descriptive poem must rank the 
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“ Bermudas.” Marvell’s ‘“ Bermudas” are not “still vexed” like 
Shakespeare’s but an earthly Paradise. His interest in these 
islands arose from meeting at Eton, while he was there as tutor 
to a ward of Cromwell’s, a certain John Oxenbridge, who had 
been one of the exiles thither for conscience sake. The poem is 
built upon the same plan as “The Garden” ; first, the sensuous 
delights are described as no one but Marvell could describe them : 
“ He hangs in shades the orange bright 

Like golden lamps in a green night, 

And does in the pomegranate close 

Jewels more rich than Ormuz shows ; 

He makes the figs our mouths to meet 

And throws the melons at our feet 


But apples |i.c., pine-apples] plants of such a price 
No tree could ever bear them twice.” 


And then he passes on, though in this case it must be allowed 
with much less effect, to the spiritual advantages of the place. 
We may note in passing that Mr. Palgrave in his “Golden 
Treasury” has taken the extraordinary liberty of altering the 
arrangement of some of the early lines, perhaps through not 
understanding their construction as they stand. In the folio and 
all the early editions the lines run as follows : 
“What should we do but sing His praise 

That led us through the watery maze, 

Unto an isle so long unknown 

And yet far kinder than our own ? 

Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks 

That lift the deep upon their backs, 

He lands us on a grassy stage 

Safe from the storms and prelates’ rage.” 
Mr. Palgrave prints lines 5 and 6 before lines 3 and 4, thereby 
breaking up the arrangement of the line into quatrains, apparently 
not seeing that “ where” is equivalent to “ whereas,” and that the 
safety of the exiles is contrasted with the wrecking of the sea- 


‘monsters. But to have introduced Marvell’s verse to so wide a 


public should atone to the poet’s manes for such an injury; 


- especially as the Puck which sits ever upon the pen of commen- 


tators has already avenged it by making Mr. Palgrave append to 
the poem the following note: “ Emigrants supposed to be driven 
towards America by the government of Charles I.” There is no 
hint in the poem that the “small boat” was bringing the 
emigrants across the Atlantic, or that they were describing the 
newly-discovered islands by the gift of prophecy. 

Of the patriotic verse, which in its own way is full of interest, it 
is impossible to speak in this paper ; except of the one poem which 
can claim to be a lyric, the “ Horatian ode upon Cromwell’s 
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return from Ireland.” As was said above, this ode was first 
published in Captain Thomson’s edition, and so must take its 
stand as Marvell’s only by the weight of internal evidence. But 
that evidence is conspicuous in every line. The poem runs on in 
a somewhat meandering and self-indulgent course, like all Mar- 
vell’s longer poems. But many details are recognisably in Marvell’s 
vein. The stroke of cleverness about King Charles’s head being 
as lucky as that which was found when they were digging the 
foundations of Rome, and the fun he pokes at the Scotch and 
Irish are certainly Marvell. So is the view taken that Cromwell 
made a great sacrifice in renouncing a private life, which we get 
also in Marvell’s prose ; so is the touch about Cromwell’s garden: 
“ where 
He lived reserved and austere, 
(As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot.)” 
So also is the remarkable detachment from political prejudice, of 
which the verses prefixed to the cavalier poet Lovelace’s Lucasta, 
about the same date, afford another instance, a detachment that 
would have been impossible for the author of “ Lycidas.” Even 
now, in an age which boasts of its tolerant spirit, it gives one a 
shock to remember that the stanzas about Charles, which present 
the very image of the cavalier saint and martyr, come in a poem 
to the honour and glory of the man to whom he owed his death : 


“ He nothing common did, or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try ; 
Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 
But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed.” 
These two stanzas are now the only part of the ode that is remem- 
bered, and with justice; for the rest of the poem, although in form 
and spirit it is Horatian, yet it has little of the curiosa felicitas of 
Horace’s diction to make it memorable. But in these two stanzas 
the diction has attained to the happiness of consummated simpli- 
city. They recall the two stanzas at the close of thefifth ode in the 
third bookin which Horace drawsa picture of the martyred Regulus :~ 
“ Atque sciebat, que sibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet: non aliter tamen 
Dimovit obstantes propinquos, 
Et populum reditus morantem, 
Quam si clientum longa negotia 
Dijudicata lite relinqueret, 
Tendens Venafranos in agros 
Aut Lacedemonium Tarentum.” 


H. C. BEECHING. 


PROVISION FOR OUR SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS 


THE Duke of Cambridge’s recent proposal that the Patriotic 
Fund should monopolise all sums contributed by the public for 
our soldiers and sailors and their families, certainly emphasised 
the fact that the chief provision made for them is voluntary, and 
depends solely on the charity of individuals. To establish such 
a monopoly by Act of Parliament as is suggested, rendering it 
illegal for any other agency than the Patriotic Fund to collect 
money for such purposes, would surely run the risk of stemming 
the tide of benevolence instead of increasing it. 

The proposal contained in the Duke’s famous circular letter 
read oddly enough at the time of the “Princess of Wales’ Appeal,” 
backed by Lord Roberts, in support of the claims of the Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Families’ Association to the confidence of the public, 
who are aware, by experience, that the sums they subscribe to 
this society are given, and given promptly, to those for whom 
they subscribed them. 

Were such an Act of Parliament passed, it is to be feared that 
the public would cease to contribute in the generous manner 
they have hitherto done towards the relief of our soldiers and 

_sailors when disabled or invalided, and their families, and would 
leave the work to be performed by the War Office, out of funds 
provided by taxation ; and the routine of the War Office makes it 
doubtful whether such an arrangement would conduce to the 
well-being of those to be benefited by it. Lord Roberts tells us 
that nothing has cheered the hearts of his soldiers more than the 
knowledge that, during their absence in South Africa, those 
nearest and dearest to them were being cared for by their fellow 
countrymen and women through the agency of the “ Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Families’ Association,” whose voluntary local office- 
bearers put in practice the good old saying “ He gives twice who 
gives quickly,” by attending to all cases brought before their 
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district- or county executive committees, without the delay 
which would be inseparable from the working of a relief fund by 
a central office in London. 

The Patriotic Fund managers have been most generous in 
their response to appeals for help since the outbreak of the 
Transvaal War, but delay and correspondence is unavoidable in 
all such cases. 

Nothing has struck me more, when working as a member of a 
county executive committee, which meets weekly to consider 
applications for relief and to make grants from the County War 
Relief Fund (which works harmoniously with the representatives 
of the S.S.F.A.), than the frequency with which cases come up for 
reconsideration, requiring personal inquiry and close investigation. 
Circumstances frequently change, or new ones arise, rendering it 
necessary to alter the amount or nature of the relief given. For 
instance, in the case of the wife of a soldier on active service who 
is found to spend the allowance made to her on drink (which is 
too sadly often the case), the form of relief is changed and given 
in provisions, instead of money, and the rent of her room, or 
house, is paid for her. Where in such cases there are children to 
be cared for, it has been found advisable to employ the services of 
the Inspector of the N.S.P.C., who sees that they are not allowed 
to suffer. None of these details could be attended to by 
paid officials from a London centre, and it is in its large num- 
ber of voluntary local agents that the S.S.F.A. has such an 
advantage over any organisation employing a costly staff of paid 
clerks. 

There are six principal voluntary organisations now working in 
the country for the benefit of our soldiers and sailors, when sick 
and wounded through war, or foreign climate, or discharged 
from the army or navy into civil life : 

1. The National Society for Employment of Reserve Soldiers.— 
This Society registers for employment in civil life ex-army 
candidates of good character, strong, and reliable, and who either 
actually belong to the army reserve or, if discharged from the 
army, have not served beyond twelve years, and are not more 
than five years away from the colours. 

2. The Naval Employment Agency.—This is limited to sailors 
and marines. 

3. The Corps of Commissionaires.—This represents the aristo- 
cracy of labour, as candidates must pay registration fees varying 
from £5 to £20. 

4. Lloyds Patriotic Fund—tThis Society has the most limited 
and favoured class to deal with, and at the same time the largest 
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available fund. It is restricted to the permanently disabled by 
war, and to temporary monetary aid. 

5. The Soldiers and Sailors’ Families’ Association, which, as its 
name implies, is restricted to wives and children of soldiers and 
sailors absent on service. Its funds are not available for the men 
under any circumstances, and, generally speaking, the allowances 
to women and children cease with the separation allowance. 

6. The Soldiers and Sailors’ Help Society.—This Society helps the 
men of both services in all the phases of their career, by means of 
its office-bearers in each parish throughout the kingdom, and it is 
specially useful in carrying out the work in connection with 
temporary homes for sick and wounded, which has been so 
successfully organised by the request, and under authority, of the 
War Office. It also endeavours to provide permanent homes 
for permanently disabled unmarried soldiers and sailors, on the 
lines of the Princess Christian’s Homes at Bisley and Portsmouth, 
and cottage homes in counties for married aged soldiers or 
sailors past work, to prevent separation from their wives, or the 
possibility of their lives ending in the workhouse. The rent and 
keeping up of such cottage homes is paid by the Society until, as 
is hoped, county funds become available to relieve the central 
committee of the cost of their maintenance. 

It is interesting, in connection with this last portion of the 
scheme of the S.S.H.S. to recall that, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, the same organisation to provide for disabled soldiers 
by means of an office-bearer in each parish was put in operation 
by Act of Parliament. The Act directed weekly rates to be levied 
in each parish, not to exceed 6d., nor to be less than 1d. in the 
pound, and not to exceed {10 to £15 per soldier ; and sick and 
wounded soldiers were to be relieved on landing by each county 
through which they passed to their place of settlement. The 
statutes of 1597 made further provision for discharged soldiers not 
disabled, that these were to repair to their county parish for work, 
and until employment be found, the Justices were to tax the 

-hundreds for relief. And in 1599 cottage homes were ordered 
_ to be provided for the aged veterans past work, out of Cathedral 
funds, 

In the twentieth century it would not be easy to make statutory 
provision for disabled soldiers from Cathedral funds, though 
under the arbitary rule of Queen Elizabeth there appears to have 
been little or no opposition to the Act, and the question of funds 
to carry out this costly part of the S.S.H.S. scheme is a very 
burning one. Temporary and convalescent homes have been 
abundantly provided by the generous spirit of patriotism all over 
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the country. The Patriotic Fund does not provide permanent 
relief for the permanently disabled, for whom the forthcoming 
Royal Warrant will provide Government pensions of 1s. 6d, to 
3s. 6d. a day. 

It is not yet, however, known whether the warrant will be 
retrospective, and apply to the survivors of the Crimean War, 
Indian Mutiny, Afghan, Egyptian, and other campaigns; or, 
if “ wholly disabled,” is restricted to those who have lost limbs 
or been wounded in war. If so, soldiers and sailors who have 
contracted diseases in unhealthy climates, or become totally 
disabled since discharge, in consequence of hardships or 
accidents during their period of service with the colours, will 
not be included in this warrant. The old age pension recently 
instituted does not provide for such cases, as a man injured by 
climate or disease may break down long before the period 
counted as old age. 

A graduated scale of pensions no doubt is necessary, but one 
would fain hope that it may be all-embracing ; not only available 
for those disabled by war, or even of unblemished character. I 
confess my sympathies go out to the “ ne’er-do-weels,” the 
improvident, and the reckless, who go to swell the ranks of our 
army and navy. Have they not also made their bargain with 
the State, giving on their side often their lives, and oftener their 
limbs, health, and strength; and why should not the State in 
return give to every man who takes service with the colours, the 
assurance of an adequate provision for his old age or permanent 
disablement ? 

If a great central fund is raised, as proposed, for the benefit of 
our army and navy, let it be administered on the lines of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, meeting, by grants made in a certain proportion, 
the amount subscribed in each county. In this way local interest 
and generosity would be stimulated, and every county would 
look after its own, as in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

With an adequate pension, a soldier or sailor might choose his 
own home, in which to live and die among his friends and 
relations; and there is no doubt some of them would prefer this 
to a greater amount of comparative comfort in one of the 
“homes” provided and maintained by charity. There is no 
reason why the unmarried men, in receipt of a pension, if without 
family ties or homes of their own, and if eligible and desirous 
of becoming inmates of one of the “ Princess Christian Homes,” 
should not pay a weekly sum for their maintenance there, as 
is the rule in more than one “Home for Incurables,” with 
satisfactory results, 
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To be appreciated, the pension should be understood by the 
men to be earned by themselves, and that they are not merely the 
recipients of a dole from the State, or from private benevolence ; 
and, to be efficient, the measure should be inaugurated, guaran- 
teed, and managed by the State. 

No doubt such a system of universal pensions would be costly, 
and the details troublesome, but it need not be a problem beyond 
the reach of practical statesmanship. One thing is certain, the 
Government that makes statutory provision for our soldiers and 
sailors when disabled by age, war, or sickness, will earn the 
gratitude of the nation and the approbation of all lovers of 
justice and humanity. 

MARGARET VANE. 


A ONE-MAN EXHIBITION 


THE Exhibition of the Royal Academy now open is remarkable 
for the way it is dominated by the personality of one man. The 
eight exhibits of Mr. John S. Sargent confront one in room after 
room, and his brilliant and powerful canvases command the atten- 
tion of the most casual visitor. His art, so aggressive, and in such 
contrast with that of his fellow exhibitors, draws all eyes to his 
striking and successful methods. The commanding force of a 
great personality, the prodigal outpourings of a prodigious acti- 
vity, leave such a deep and lasting impression, that this year’s 
exhibition remains in the mind as a garish, tawdry setting for the 
display of this one man’s talent. 

It is a singularly favourable opportunity to compare Mr. Sar- 
gent’s methods with the methods of his English contemporaries. 
His work has been praised and blamed enough, and more than 
enough. Da Vinci has said, “ You do ill if you praise, and still 
worse if you reprove, in a matter you do not understand.” Is it 
not time, then, to make the attempt to arrive at a clear under- 
standing and to make explicit the essential characteristics of Mr. 
Sargent’s work? The ordinary jargon of the usual critic, the 
terms he makes such play with, “ unconventional,” “ naturalistic,” 
“daring modernity,” &c. &c., admirably as they serve to mask his 
vague adumbrations of ideas, can hardly serve to convey any 
clear and definite knowledge to a public shocked and irritated 
by an art they cannot understand, It was St. Beuve who wrote: 
“T have only one pleasure now; I analyse; I botanise. I am a 
naturalist among minds, What I should like to develop is lite- 
rary natural history.” Let me invite the reader to an attempt, a 
tentative excursion, in artistic natural history. ~ 

If one were to describe the usual Academy official portrait, the 
work we have known and appreciated for so many years, of such 
masters as Mr. A. S, Cope, Prof. Herkomer, or the Hon. John 
Collier, as a truthful rendering or reproduction of the appearance 
of objects, I believe our description would be generally accepted 
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as accurate. The idea of Art—Graphic Art—is that it is all a copy 
of the appearance of Nature, and though, in certain kinds of poe- 
tical and allegorical art, a few might feel that this formula would 
require some modification, yet in the domain of portraiture our 
public and our artists are in agreement on this point: the artist 
when called in to paint a portrait of an individual endeavoured, 
and no doubt thought he succeeded to a certain extent, to repro- 
duce on canvas the exact appearance of his sitter, and the public 
accepted the result as a more or less successful effort in this direc- 
tion. But compare their work with Mr. Sargent’s. Let us place 
ourselves in front of Mr. Sargent’s portrait of the “ Daughters of 
A. Wertheimer, Esq.” (178), and we cannot help feeling the start- 
ling and overpowering impression of reality. If we analyse the 
means by which he has succeeded in conveying such an impres- 
sion, we find his work to consist of a carefully thought out and 
strictly logical reproduction of the exact appearance his sitters 
presented. Given these two daughters of A. Wertheimer, Esq., 
and one jar presumably belonging to the same gentleman, pose 
them against such a background of framed pictures under such an 
effect of strong, rather high side-light, and I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying they would produce on all normally consti- 
tuted persons substantially the same visual impression as Mr. 
Sargent’s picture produces, although those not accustomed to pay 
attention to their visual sensations, per se, might not recognise the 
fact. Well, and this isthe first point I would draw attention to: if 
Mr. Sargent paints the true appearance of objects, the most cursory 
comparison of the works of the other painters I have named, with 
his work, makes sufficiently evident this fact, that whatever else 
the others paint, they certainly do not paint the true appearance 
of objects. This conclusion, evident as it has long been to those 
few whose visual education was sufficiently developed, is now open 
to the verification of everybody. 

From the Misses Wertheimer let the spectator turn his glance 
to the portrait of “ R. C. Goode, Esq.” (186), by Mr. Cope, which 
hangs a little. higher on his right. This painting of a young 
English gentleman standing with gun under arm, in an English 
landscape as carefully groomed and tailored as himself, will no 
doubt affect most visitors in a more agreeable manner than 
Mr. Sargent’s portrait. It is so amiable, clean-looking, it has that 
supreme quality of “ the comfortable,” which philosophers affect 
to find embodies the true ideal of the Anglo-Saxon race. But, 
putting aside these qualities, is it possible to regard it as a 
presentation of the actual appearance of this gentleman standing 
under a tree in the open air? One answer only is possible, it 
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certainly is not. Or turn to Prof. Herkomer’s Portrait of the 
Duke of Somerset (174) on the same wall. Look at the head, 
painted in such hot tones of burnt sienna; has a human being, 
ever appeared, under any conceivable effect of light, like this to 
any normally constituted vision? Never! Look at the black 
silk costume, and consider whether it could appear like this. 
Stand eight or ten feet away from any piece of black silk and 
try if a daub of pure black pigment represents the effect on the 
retina that the darker parts of the silk produce. Or look at the 
way the arms sprawl from a trunk as inchoate and structureless 
as a bolster stuffed with feathers, how they aimlessly encroach 
over the canvas. Beneath any garment, however badly fitting 
it may be, the seeing eye can always discover some suggestion 
of the bodily frame or structure of the wearer. I have never, to 
my knowledge, seen the Duke of Somerset in the flesh, but I 
know for certain that no human being ever looked like this 
image of him exhibited by Prof. Herkomer. 

At the extreme end of the same room hangs Mr. Collier’s Portrait 
of the Duke of Cornwall and York (151). However admirably the 
real personality of the Prince may have been divined and his indi- 
viduality expressed on canvas ; with whatever taste the lines of the 
composition may have been arranged so as to affect the vision of 
the spectator ina charming way; or with whatever skill the patches 
of colour have been combined to form a harmony, enchanting— 
or the reverse—to the human eye, we will not now consider. The 
effect of light under which the Duke is presented is very similar 
to that in which the Misses Wertheimer are placed, so a comparison 
of the two is rendered easier. If Mr. Sargent paints the real 
appearance of his sitters, it is evident that Mr. Collier does 
not. 

It is the same wherever one turns in the Exhibition. Mr. J. J. 
Shannon’s portraits of ladies (498, 491), are charming as arrange- 
ments of pale, rather dirty washed-out colours, and pleasing to the 
eye as faded tapestry ; or Mr. Orchardson’s glowing and genial 
presentments, graceful and nice harmonies of warm yellow tones, 
as they undoubtedly are, cannot be regarded as true repre- 
sentations of the appearance of Nature. Every portrait in the 
Exhibition conveys an impression of unreality, of artificiality, 
owing to the effect Mr. Sargent’s works produce. Now Goethe 
is credited with the somewhat trite remark that “ Art is Art, 
precisely because it is not Nature,” and it may reasonably be 
maintained that all these other paintings are something higher, 
nobler, or what not, than reality. However this may be, the 
description that is most generally applied to them is certainly not 
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accurate, and the point I wish to tie myself down to is this, that 
no one after comparing these portraits with Mr. Sargent’s can 
maintain that they are reproductions of the actual appearance of 
the subjects chosen. 

This fact suggests several very pretty problems. How is it that 
the real appearance of objects has never been painted before ? 
How is it that artists and public could be so blind to the appear- 
ance of reality, as to imagine that these paintings correctly imaged 
that reality ? And if these portraits are not images of reality, 
what are they? These are questions more easily asked than 
answered. But they can be answered if we can get a clear idea 
of (1) the ordinary method of vision, or how people usually look 
at objects, and (2) what people have been led to expect from 
Graphic Art. To answer the first the aid of science must be 
called in, the second can be answered by reference to what 
painting has succeeded in doing. 

I have used above: the expression “those accustomed to pay 
attention to their visual sensations per se.” Is this the ordinary 
method of seeing? Do people pay any attention to their 
sensations of sight, as such ? Fortunately for us the subject has 
already been well thrashed out. In the endeavour to separate 
innate from acquired ideas the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century subjected human sensations to a particularly minute 
analysis. And the theories of the philosophers, supported and 
corroborated as they have been by modern physiological science, 
enable us to a give a satisfactory answer. The sensation an 
object makes on the optic nerves of an individual is of no im- 
portance, as such, its only importance is as a sign or symbol from 
which certain conclusions may be drawn as to the surrounding 
reality. Reid expresses very clearly this principle, first enunciated 
by Berkeley, “the visible appearances of objects are intended by 
Nature only as signs or indications, the mind passes instantly to 
the things signified, without making the least reflection upon the 
sign or even perceiving that there is any such thing.” Helm- 
holtz, the greatest physiologist of our age, who has made the 
domain of physiological optics so eminently his own, says, “ we 
only attend with any ease or exactness to our sensations in so far 
as they can be utilised for the knowledge of outward things; and 
we are accustomed to neglect all those portions of them which 
have no significance as regards the external world.” ‘And again, 
“the sensations of our nerves of sense are mere symbols indi- 
cating certain external objects, and it is usually only after con- 
siderable practice that we acquire the power of drawing correct 
conclusions from our sensations respecting the corresponding 
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through the senses, that we pay only so much attention to the 
sensations actually experienced as is sufficient for us to recognise 
external objects. In this respect we are one-sided and incon- 
siderate partisans of practical utility; far more so, indeed, than 
we suspect.” The experience of the individual, and of the race, 
we therefore see, has been to teach mankind to pay the least 
possible attention to his visual impressions, as such, and to con- 
centrate all his energies on drawing from them the necessary 
assumptions, or inferences, with the greatest celerity and certitude. 
It is evidently, then, not such an astonishing and unthinkable 
suggestion, that the public have habitually accepted as images of 
the real appearance of objects, what were, in fact, nothing of the 
kind. And the function of the artist, addressing a public careless 
of the actual appearance of objects, was not to produce with his 
palette a vivid visual impression of the objects he aimed at repre- 
senting. As the impressions of Nature served only as a sort of 
jumping-board to set going the mental series, so the artist had 
only to produce a something, a sort of symbol, which would put 
in motion the mental machinery of his spectators. Seen in this 
light, the whole history of the art of painting becomes a sequence 
of the successive endeavours of the artists, guided by tradition 
and experiment, to invent a language which would have the same 
effect as Nature, which would be imitative, not of the real appear- 
ance of Nature, but would parallel Nature with regard to the 
mental effect it could produce. When it is realised how very 
little of the optical effect of any object is necessary to recall the 
idea of that object to the mind, it will be seen that this initial or 
rudimentary part of the business of the artist is a comparatively 
easy one. A study of the achievements of art demonstrates that 
a statement of the shape of an object, expressed on a plane 
surface, is sufficient to convey the idea of that object to any 
normally constituted individual. And I would point to the 
essential continuity of the graphic methods. An analysis of the 
earliest art of the most primitive tribes, finds in rude statements 
of the forms of objects the raw material, the letters of the alphabet, 
so to speak, of which their graphic language is built up. Similarly, 
the most complex art of modern times is built up from the same 
common factor. In primitive art these statements are made in 
an indefinite and contradictory manner ; in fact, they are some- 
what antipathetic to our mental constitution. In the highly 
developed art of a civilised community these statements are more 
definite, more logical, and in every way more in harmony with 
our mental and moral organisations. If on these lines we find 
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the real significance of the graphic language we can answer the 
question propounded above. What have people been led to 
expect from graphic art? They have been led to expect a series 
of statements of the forms of objects, made on a flat surface, in 
a manner essentially agreeable to their own natures. But have we 
not left colour out of our consideration ? No; because it is only a 
secondary element in the means of expression; it makes the state- 
ments of form clearer and more unmistakable, and it is the chief 
means of rendering such statements pleasing to our view, for 
the local colour of an object is not nearly so exactly known to us 
as its form. The colour of things, dependent as it is on the 
varying degrees of their illumination and on the altered focus of 
the eye of the observer, is much more variable—or rather varies 
within greater limits—than the shapes which reveal to us the 
form of an object. It is for this reason that artists have chosen 
to make form their principal means of expression. 

From this point of view most of the portraits of the Royal 
Academy present a fundamental unity of meffiod. Mr. Sargent 
alone relies chiefly on the truth and accuracy of his colour. He 
alone makes the attempt to reproduce the actual colour flesh 
appears to be. Compare the colour of the flesh in Mr. Her- 
komer’s “‘ Duke of Somerset” with the flesh colour of Mr. Cope, 
Mr. Collier, or Mr. Orchardson. Their colours are not even 
within the range of the optical variability of actual flesh. Colour 
with them is an almost arbitrary embellishment of their statements 
of form. Walk through the other rooms of the Academy; in 
many of the jejune and amateurish performances there, the truth 
of my diagnosis is even more obvious. How like tinted photo- 
graphs they are—trite, childish statements of form, coloured 
without taste or knowledge. 

It is not that I would even seem to depreciate this method. It 
is an admirable method, but the success with which it is applied 
depends on the mental, moral, and physical equipment of the man 
who uses it. I believe that Titian’s magnificent “Homme au 
gant” in the Louvre was painted on the same general method 
Mr. Herkomer employs. That the one has produced a master- 
piece of art and the other a positive reductio ad absurdum of 
the same art I readily admit, but we must remember that the 
Titian who worked on this general method was a man whose 
mental and visual faculties were developed and associated 
together in a way not paralleled by Mr. Herkomer’s artistic 
equipment, 

We are now in a more favourable position to indicate the 
essential “differentia” of Mr. Sargent’s art. In his portrait of the 
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Misses Wertheimer he does not give us an inventory of the forms 
of the ladies’ features, the shapes of their arms, hands, dress, etc., 
coloured in a way that shall appeal agreeably to the eye of the 
spectator and yet not outrage his sense of colour probability. 
Theoretically, perhaps, the unit of his work may be regarded as 
a statement of form, but how little form, qua form, is given! 
Only as much as the various patches of local colour can suggest 
to us. But this is the very language of Nature herself; thus. in 
varying patches of colour shaped on a flat surface, the scene 
appeared on Mr. Sargent’s retina ; and it is owing to the remark- 
able ability and truth with which he is able to convey these 
impressions through the medium of his pictures that we get from 
them such a vivid and convincing impression of reality. 

But people may, and as a matter of fact frequently do, object 
that they do not see nature as Mr. Sargent paints it. But are 
these people conscious of the visual impression Nature does make 
onthem? Thetruth seems to be that the psychic processes are in 
such intimate relationship with the visual, that the term “seeing” 
is generally used to denote the whole of the process. The term 
should, of course, only be applied to the initial steps. But the 
difficulty of knowing where to stop is well exemplified by the 
vehemence with which most persons combat the suggestion that 
ideas of the distance and position of an object which they are 
looking at are, in reality, inferences or deductions made by the 
mind from the quality of the visual sensation, and are not directly 
perceived. If the; process of making the deduction could take 
place so unconsciously, is it not safe to assume that the visual 
sensation may have been experienced in an equally unconscious 
manner? From certain premisses the individual has deduced 
certain conclusions, yet he is not conscious of any reasoning 
process; he has experienced a visual sensation; he knows 
that much because the psychic sequence which was its 
outcome proves it, but he has no more consciousness of the 
initial process, as such, than he had of the second process, as 
such. 

But I would not insist unduly on this point. The differences 
between the ordinary way of looking and Mr. Sargent’s way are 
quite sufficiently remarkable. For there is no doubt that we turn 
our attention to the different points of external objects in rapid 
succession ; as it is only those parts of a scene that fall upon the 
centre of the retina (the yellow spot, or fovea centralis) that we 
see clearly and distinctly, “all the other parts of the retinal 
images are seen imperfectly, and the more so the nearer to the 
limit of the retina they fall.” By looking directly at all the 
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different parts of a scene in succession, we are able to get an 
exhaustive idea of the whole. For the practical purposes of life 
this answers admirably, and as we see clearly everything we want 
to see clearly we probably are not even aware of the imperfec- 
tions of our vision. But how is the artist to reproduce these 
successive impressions? He can similarly study the various 
parts of a scene one after another, and he can collect, on one flat 
surface, a comparatively exhaustive statement of the details of the 
whole scene. This is the method of primitive art, and it is the 
most childish artifice of practice. It is the method associated 
with the name of the pre-Raphaelites, and Mr. Byam Shaw’s 
Boer War (241) in the Fourth Room may serve as a representation 
in the Exhibition of such an endeavour. But besides drawing the 
spectator’s attention to everything in the scene, to the unim- 
portant features as well as to the important, it painfully inflicts 
on the normal vision an abnormal plethora of facts ; its most 
important disadvantage. is, however, that it forces the artist into 
an unnatural colour scheme, for the apparent colour of an 
object depends on the amount of rays of light from it which 
affect the retina, and objects seen by direct vision must appear 
brighter—therefore a different colour—to those seen by indirect 
vision. The relationship of the colours is disturbed by such 
shifting of the focus, and the colour must seem forced and 
unnatural. 

A second method is to fix the attention successively only on 
certain parts of the scene, and to abstract such statements of form 
as will embody forth or express a certain idea, which existed 
before only in the mind of the artist. The colouring must to a 
certain extent be untrue, but if the artist is sufficiently sensitive 
with regard to colour, and is not too proud to benefit by the 
experience of his predecessors, he may produce a combination of 
colours as lovely as any to be found in Nature. And the selection 
of the statements the artist deliberately chooses to make, witnes- 
sing as they do to the organising power of the human mind, 
affect the spectator more intimately than the raw facts of Nature. 
This, I need hardly say, is what may be termed the Central. or 
Classic method. Titian, Veronese, Rembrandt, Rubens, Van- 
dyke, Reynolds, and Gainsborough worked thus, and personally 
I should be disposed to include Velasquez too, but in certain of 
his works he is supposed to have foreshadowed Mr. Sargent’s 
method, which is the third I shall describe. 

Here it is necessary for the artist to place himself at such a 
distance from the scene he would represent as to be able to see 
the whole of it without the slightest shifting of the focus of the 
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eye. This means a distance of at least twice the greatest distance 
of the scene from left to right or from top to bottom, which in 
the case of the Misses Wertheimer painting would be from 
fifteen to twenty feet. With powerful eyesight the artist might 
stand a considerably greater distance, for the farther away he is 
the larger the area covered by the fovea centralis. Then, with 
the focus of the eye always the same, it becomes his business to 
reproduce on his canvas the variously coloured patches formed 
by the scene on his retina, being careful to keep the relationship 
of the masses to each other the same as in Nature. By such 
means, and by such means alone, is he able to speak to us in the 
very tones of Nature. And in so far as we are familiar, or, 
perhaps, I need to say consciously familiar, with such tones, do 
we find Mr. Sargent’s work eloquent and convincing. 

The usual ground on which the two first methods I have 
attempted briefly to describe are condemned, is that they are 
unnatural and artificial ; and regarded as means of expression 
they may be so characterised. But every invention or contrivance 
by which mankind is benefited is, in a similar sense, unnatural 
and artificial ; but the observation, the ideas, or in other words 
the contents, which the painters convey by such art are not 
unnatural; such contents are more in consonance with the 
normal, mental, and moral life of mankind than the contents of 
Mr. Sargent’s art. How essentially unnatural is his method of 
looking at Nature we have seen. To see in such a way requires a 
life-long effort of rigid discipline, so antipathetic is it to the 
organism which inherits from long generations of ancestors the 
ingrained tendency to see otherwise. In Mr. Sargent we see a 
man who has attained a one-sided and quite abnormal develop- 
ment of his visual and psychic faculties. I have spoken of him 
as a wonderful executant; he is, indeed, a more exceptional 
phenomenon than a Paderewski or a Cinquevalli. To call sucha 
man’s work natural and unartificial is the veriest cant of partisan- 
ship. A natural art is a contradiction of terms, and an unartificial 
method of art an absurd eidolon of the mind of the unperceiving. 
No! the methods must be judged by the results, and much as I 
admire the wonderful achievements of Mr. Sargent, yet I cannot 
help feeling his triumph more as a personal one than as a 
triumph for his methods. The primitive and classical methods 
are not represented by masterpieces in this year’s Academy ; 
rather by mechanical and mercenary specimens, brushed without 
conviction, appealing to the suffrages of an audience ignorant of 
the higher possibilities of art. And, if we mentally compare Mr. 
Sargent’s work with the best that has been done by the classical 
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method—and an artist of his great distinction demands no inferior 
test—we cannot but be conscious of certain shortcomings. 
Consider, for instance, the way in which some of the masters 
I have mentioned have succeeded in their best portraits, in laying 
bare the inmost personalities of their sitters. To particularise 
only one instance, there is Rembrandt’s portrait of an old Jewish 
Rabbi in our National Gallery. Did his casual acquaintances, or 
his next-door neighbours, see so deeply into the innermost being 
of the old man as we can, seeing in this instance through the 
medium of the penetrative imagination and profound human 
sympathy which Rembrandt has enshrined for all time on this 
canvas? Sympathy !—yes, perhaps that is the word—is not Mr. 
Sargent somewhat lacking in sympathy? The clothes his sitters 
wear, the way their hair is dressed, the exact way the patent boots 
sparkle, the exact colour of the face at the moment, all these 
things he will paint for us as no living painter can, but what is 
beneath the surface—of the innermost personalties of his sitters— 
what does he tell us? Of course I know how rare is the faculty 
that would enable him to do this; it is the last and highest 
development which the human intellect can attain. But it is 
singularly interesting to note the obvious connection this limita- 
tion seems to have with Mr. Sargent’s methods. A system which 
relies entirely upon the accurate reproduction of the patches of 
local colour, must pay as much attention to the visual impression 
of a pair of patent leather shoes as to the impression made by the 
face of their wearer. The importance of each part of the optical 
impression is the same, and if one portion received any more, 
or less, attention than the rest, the sequence and coherency of the 
whole arrangement must be destroyed. An eye gifted with the 
deep poetical insight sees facts in a different degree of relative 
importance froma machine simply acting in obedience to the laws 
of light. To fashion his marvellous creations Mr. Sargent has 
trained himself into a fearful and wonderful optical and executive 
machine, and that is why I find something repellent, anti-human, 
mechanical if you will, in the cold-blooded and impersonal 


. Character of his work. The poet has given us his opinion of the 


man to whom a primrose was a primrose, and “nothing more” ; 
what would he have thought of the man to whom the flower 
was a splash of yellow colour of a certain tone, and “ nothing 
more” ? 

I must also confess that I feel a certain lack-of any fine decora- 
tive instinct in his work. I find no attempt to embody either the 
line or colour combinations into harmonies paralleled only by 
Nature in her choicest moments. The portrait of Sir Charles 
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Sitwell and his family in this Exhibition is a remarkable instance 
of such a failure. But these shortcomings, when I realise how 
intimately they are connected with the system adopted, only serve 
to emphasise the unity of aim and character of this man. We 
are all so dipsychic, so given to the cherishing of incompatible 
ideals, that quite apart from the superb quality of Mr. Sargent’s 
actual achievements, I find something positively exhilarating in 
doing homage to this strong man who has found “one clue to 
life, and followed it.” 
A. J. FINBERG. 


GREAT WAR NOVELS 


To rouse new, fresh delight, a book (I speak of novels) must be 
about one of the old perennial interests of the race. Side-issues, 
however cleverly they may be treated are only of ephemeral value : 
there are no new themes worth writing about, and there never will 
be. The writer who does not wish to land himself in a literary 
cul de sac must just trudge humbly along the old thoroughfares 
where the pavements are worn and trodden by the feet of other 
pilgrims now gone before to their Eternal City—that City which 
no by-way ever yet led up to. Life and Love, Death, Religion, 
Wealth, Want, and War are among the primal topics which 
have unending, ever-new interest for the world: no culture is 
needed that a man may consider any one of these subjects. You 
may be sure he has seen something of one or other of them. And 
what he has seen he will rejoice to recognise ; what he has felt he 
will thrill to feel again ; what he knows nothing of he will wish 
to have related to him. The author who handles these subjects, 
even indifferently, is sure of his audience—but to the author who 
handles them nobly all the centuries attend. 

Of these primal topics, War—one of the most primal among 
them—has been the least written about by the novelists. 

Now, this statement may seem at first sight to be entirely false, 
for half the heroes of fiction are warriors ; but this is just where 
the difference comes in—the Warrior and not the War is the 
subject of these books, and instead of being the record of some 


. great international struggle, where thousands of men played their 


insignificant parts, they are merely the stories of individuals in 
whose lives war was an episode, or a background. 

Books which attain to the rank of classic War Novels, however, 
always treat of the War as greater than the Man, instead of the 
Man as being greater than the War ; and in them the romantic is 
never allowed to overweight the historical interest. The true War 
Novel is the modern epic; hence its scarcity—epics not being 
written every day. The whole trend of recent fiction is against 
the epic style of narration. The present craze for quickly- 
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developed plots, where the interest is kept at boiling-point from 
the first page, forbids the stately development of subject which 
marks the great War Novel, and makes its repetitions, marchings, 
and counter-marchings only a weariness to the majority of readers. 
They will not see that panoramic effects can only be got by 
painting on a large canvas, and would like to have the events of 
the Thirty Years War compressed for them within the trivial 
limits of that outcome of modernity—“ the 6s. novel.” Until this 
taste for essence of events is conquered, we cannot look for any- 
thing like a great new War Novel. When a historical subject is 
fairly grappled, there is too much to say about it for it to be said 
in few words; to give any idea of the confusions and distractions 
of any great national crisis, the ordinary novel limit simply 
does not suffice, and the effort at undue condensation results 
in thousands of semi-historical books, where war is only em- 
ployed as an effective background to throw the foreground figures 
into relief. 

Such books, however effective, however stirring, cannot 
properly be termed War Novels, and any one who compares them 
with the great models will quickly see where the difference lies. 

The genuine War Novel is not really about men and women : 
these playa subordinate part in it ; a nation is the hero we follow, 
a mourning wasted land is the heroine we grieve over; the im- 
personal assumes personality for us—we hold our breath over the 
fate of armies, not of individuals. 

It may be objected that a clever historian can do this for us, 
and that history is not the novelist’s province. But just as the 
painter is to the photographer, so is the novelist to the historian. 
His province is not to detail the facts of scenes and events but 
to give an impression of these as seen through the medium of his 
imagination. If this is powerful enough, he will be able to havea 
dozen different lights upon the war he describes ; for he will see it 
through the eyes of a dozen different imaginary characters ; what 
we want in a War Novel is not every detail of each campaign, but 
the Idea of war, and this only an imaginative writer can give us. 
We can get details any where—the Idea eludes all but the subtlest 
writers. 

Thus you will see that all the ordinary talents of the novelist 
are required in addition to the faculty I have noted above: that of 
informing the impersonal with personality, making the fate of the 
striving nations more to the reader than the fate of any hero or 
heroine. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the heroes of War Novels 
may be stocks and stones, or their stories wearisome because a 
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larger interest overshadows them ; quite the contrary—they must 
be creatures of extreme vitality to stand the test of the counter- 
interest. And this has been the weak point of innumerable 
“historical” romances: the writers have trusted to the thrill of the 
historical story to carry them through, and have allowed their 
characters to be wooden and tiresome. This is the case in the 
majority of tales founded on the mutiny or the French Revolution 
—the characters are sketchy, the writers having trusted too far to 
the interest of their setting. 

But instead of showing how books ought not to have been 
written—which is but a thankless task—how much more delightful 
it is to show how they have been written by masters of the craft. 
It is a pity that we have to go to the literature of other countries 
for our examples ; the epic of English war has yet to be written— 
in novel form. Poland, Russia and France each have produced a 
great War Novel, and each writer approaches his subject in an 
entirely different manner. 

To read Sienkiewicz, Tolstoi, and Zola together, is to get a 
pleasant sense of the eternal freshness of the creative minds; all 
three are “modern” in the sense of belonging to our generation 
of authors; but while Tolstoi and Zola are this by their informing 
spirit, Sienkiewicz writes with the spirit of the Ancients. 

This is the reason why Sienkiewicz’s War Novels With Fire and 
Sword and The Deluge will never be so popular as Tolstoi’s War 
and Peace or Zola’s Le Débdcle. 

For the spirit of the Ancients—the epic note—is pre-eminently 
impersonal, and, therefore, unpopular, The epic writer is a mere 
narrator whose personality never obtrudes itself upon the reader ; 
he has no desire whatever to air his own griefs or write of his 
experiences, for what he has to write of are the experiences of the 
whole world of men, not merely of himself. He must, indeed, lose 
sight of himself to attain this epic rank, and look with such an 
impartial eye beyond his own circle, that his range of vision 
becomes practically illimitable. What he must be able to describe 
is, not the world as it appears to him, but as he can imagine it 
appearing to men entirely different from himself in every thought 
of their hearts. This is a task for which gigantic imaginative 
gifts are required. Almost any educated man or woman can write 
down what they have themselves passed through, and to this fact 
we owe the hundreds of autobiographical novels which appear 
every year—the work of clever people it may be, interesting as 
human documents, yet quite undeserving of the title of “ imagina- 
tive” work. Buta wholly different range of talent is required when 
the author has to leave experience behind his back, and adventure 
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into the unknown of other men’s experiences. The presence or 
absence of the autobiographical element in a book may, indeed, 
be taken as a pretty fair test of its literary rank. 

Now one might quite as well search for the personality of 
Homer in the Iliad, as for the personality of Sienkiewicz in The 
Deluge and With Fire and Sword, This lack of the personal 
element will always be resented by the modern reader ; but there 
is another and more powerful reason for the unpopularity of 
Sienkiewicz when compared with Tolstoi and Zola—he has not 
the emotion of the one nor the realism of the other. 

The emotional description of war is what most readers want 
when they decide to read about it at all. They would like to know 
“ what it feels like” to fight, whether the near presence of death 
appals even brave men, and so on—and all this Tolstoi can tell 
them; while yet another class wish to read of more tangible 
things than emotions. They would like to hear something about 
the agony of wounds, the convulsions of violent deaths, the 
horrors of captivity; to such, Zola’s ensanguined pages will 
afford very real enjoyment—here is the realist triumphant, up to 
the elbows in gore, ready with every detail of each dripping 
campaign ! 

In this way our authors divide naturally into three distinct 
schools—the Epic, the Emotional and the Realistic. I should 
now like to try to describe their curiously different methods of 
presentment a little more in detail. 

The Epic, as represented by Sienkiewicz, must have the first 
consideration. 

The Deluge—that colossal book—is the history of the Polish 
wars with Sweden in the seventeenth century. Endless wars— 
“battles of the warrior with confused noise and garments rolled 
in blood”—a record this of nameless fights in unknown wilder- 
nesses, of struggles, torments, treacheries, and unspeakable 
valour. “It is written in no book,” he says, “how many battles 
the armies, the nobles, and the people of the Commonwealth 
fought with theenemy. They fought in forests, in fields, in villages, 
in hamlets, in towns ; they fought in Prussia, in Mazovia, in Great 
Poland, in Little Poland, in Russia, in Lithuania, in Trend; 
they fought without resting in the day and the night. Every 
clod of earth was drenched in blood. The names of the knights, 
their glorious deeds, their great devotion perished from the 
memory, for the chronicler did not write them down and the 
lute did not celebrate them!” The Deluge chronicles some of 
them, however, and it is an extraordinary tribute to the skill of 
Sienkiewicz that he has been able to make all these hundreds of 
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nameless fights a matter of absorbing interest to his readers. 
This, I think, comes from this wonderful faculty of giving a 
personality to the impersonal. 

Poland stands before us as we read, not a mere “ country on the 
map of Europe,” but wasted, harried, betrayed ; a tragic mother of 
the gallant sons who rush to death for her sake. We follow the 
story of these long and weary troubles as we might trace the 
sufferings of a woman dear and unhappy. Sienkiewicz writes of 
his country’s grief with such magnetic sympathy that our one 
wish as we read is that her woes should be ended. Now the 
heroes who are (in the story) to work out Poland’s salvation, be- 
come to us dearly-loved and honoured friends, yet we are so fired 
with the writer’s patriotism that we would rather that every hero 
in the book found his grave if by the sacrifice Poland were 
delivered ; the cause, in short, matters to us, not the men; they 
are dear to us just because they are patriots ; the interest of the 
book stands or falls on the country’s success or defeat. It must 
not be supposed that Sienkiewicz fails to create interesting 
characters ; on the contrary, so splendid are his creations, that it 
is little short of an unkindness to have presented them for the 
admiration of dwellers in an effete age. Kmita, the principal 
hero, is a compound of blood and bone and fire, a resistless foe, 
an equally resistless lover—the product of a bygone age, with all 
its virtues and most of its faults. He is the type of the primitive 
fighter, untouched by speculations on death or futurity as he faces 
danger, professing and believing a simple creed; a creature 
belonging to the unquestioning “age of Faith.” See him as he 
starts on his great exploit :— 

“The thought of bursting the gigantic gun delighted him to the 
bottom of his soul. . .and at times pure laughter seized him. 
As he had himself said, he felt no emotion of fear, no unquiet. 
It did not even enter his head to what an awful danger he was 
exposing himself, he went on as a schoolboy goes to an orchard to 
make havoc among apples.” Or, again, at the siege of Yasna Gora, 
he laughs at the trembling monks :— 

“On a sudden, Kmita stretched out his hand and cried ‘ See, 
see, you have an experiment.’ 

“«Tesus ! Mary! Joseph!’ cried the young brother at the sight 
of the coming bomb. The bomb fell on the square that moment, 
and, snarling and rushing along, began to bound on the pavement, 
dragging behind a small blue smoke; turned once more, and 
rolling to the foot of the wall on which they were sitting fell into 
a pile of wet sand, which it scattered high to the battlement, and, 
losing its power, remained without motion. Luckily, it had fallen 
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with the fuse up; but the sulphur was not quenched, for the 
smoke rose at once. 

“To the ground! on your faces!’ frightened voices began to 
shout. But Kmita at the same moment sprang to the pile of 
sand, with a lightning movement of his hand caught the fuse, 
plucked it, pulled it out, and raising his hand with the burning 
sulphur, cried : ‘ Rise up, it is just as if you had pulled the teeth 
out of a dog ; it could not kill a fly now.’ 

“When he had said this, he kicked the bomb. Those present 
grew numb at the sight of this deed, which surpassed human 
daring. . . . Kmita laughed so heartily that his teeth glit- 
tered.” 

The book is full of such exploits, all of them carried out in the 
same spirit of gay bravery. The other warriors in The Deluge are 
of this heroic breed also, and carry out their feats of arms with 
equal gallantry. None of them ever speculate about eternity, or 
have introspective moments of any kind whatever. For them, 
Heaven and Hell lay, without a shadow of doubt, just beyond the 
grave, so what was the need of speculating about futurity ? Their 
simple creed, of course, made for bravery (your questioning 
fighter is not the best), and there is in these soldiers a delicious 
mixture of savagery and religion. We read of Kmita that, “when 
in the evening he was repeating his Litany in peace by the blaze of 
burning villages, and the screams of the murdered interrupted the 
tally of his prayers, he began again from the beginning, so as not 
to burden his soul with the sin of inattention to the service of 
God.” This is the sort of hero we have to do with in these 
books. It is interesting to contrast such passages with some 
from Tolstoi, who glories in the introspective man. I shall quote 
some of his more characteristic passages later. 

The Sienkiewicz heroes are equally splendid in love as in war. 
Wherever our author approaches the tender passion, it is in the 
purely idyllic fashion ; and in a barbarous age, in a savage country, 
these warriors are very Bayards—the brutalities of modern fiction 
are unknown in his pages, yet the excessive virility of the 
characterisation never suffers for a moment from this fact. 
Sienkiewicz hasa tradition of love which he upholds unflinchingly 
—hot as flame and white as snow are these idyllic love stories ; a 
combination not often found in fiction, whatever may be the case 
in real life. 

For books which treat of savage warfare, there is in The Deluge 
and With Fire and Sword a marked avoidance of the barbarous 
realism which the times might seem to suggest. It is not Sienkie- 
wicz’s method to gloat on the horrible or the noisome elements 
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in life. What is absolutely necessary to say, he says; the un- 
necessary horror is decently veiled and passed by. To this fact I 
think his work owes much of the classic note which is its 
characteristic. Beauty in one form or another must always be 
the subject of all the greatest art, and in losing sight of this 
primary truth how many have erred! You may get powerful 
work, amusing work, clever work on the lines of ugliness ; but 
the greatest of all is never found divorced from beauty. This 
principle has been grasped by Sienkiewicz from the first page of 
his books to the last. There may be in them much tale of 
bloodshed and carnage and torture; but a golden thread runs 
through and through the dark web—the splendid will and 
courage of man glorify the whole blood-sodden record, and love 
is triumphant to the close. 

But I am, perhaps, writing at too great length about Sien- 
kiewicz, and must remember how much remains to be said about 
the other two great authors, his rivals. I have, however, sinned 
with deliberation ; because it seems to me that these books attain 
to a level of greatness much higher than that attained to by either 
Tolstoi or Zola. There is an all-round sanity in them which is 
wholly wanting in Zola’s terrible depictions of war ; and a virility 
which is missing in Tolstoi’s beautiful, mystical presentations. 
The books are, in fact, unique, and opening them for the first time 
we exclaim :— 


“ Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


We find in Tolstoi the great Emotional exponent of war. War 
and Peace is not so much a description of war, as a description of 
what men feel when engaged in it. Tolstoi has the wonderful 
faculty of catching and expressing those vague sensations, half 
thoughts, half emotions, which drift across the mind, and by this 
system of analysis we are made to enter so entirely into the feelings 
of every character in the book, that we seem to be identified with 
each of them for a time. The thoughts of each soldier while he is 
fighting, or as he lies wounded, or as he dies, are faithfully written 
down for us here, so that we get an impression of a fact that we 
are apt to forget—the continuousness of thought, even through the 
most awful moments of life. These random, distracted thoughts 
of the heart at times of fearful crisis are conveyed with 
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marvellous art—always, the reader thinks, that through the 
mouthpiece of each character he is on the brink of receiving 
some answer to the unanswerable questions of life. Facing Death 
—staring at it—surely this soldier will be able to see an inch 
beyond the veil? When Prince André lies wounded on the field 
wonderful thoughts visit him as he gazes up into the sky: “What 
peace! what rest!” he thought. “It was not so just now when 
I was running—we were all running and shouting ; it was not so 
when those two scared creatures were struggling for the ram-rod 
—the clouds were not floating then in that infinite space! How 
is it that I never noticed these infinite depths before? How glad 
I am to have seen them now—at last. Everything is a hollow 
delusion excepting that—thank God for this peace, this silent 
rest!” And, later, when André is carried past Napoleon, he thinks 
on and on in the same strain :—“ What, after all, were the interests, 
pride, elation of Napoleon—what was the hero himself when com- 
pared with that glorious heaven of justice and mercy which his 
soul had felt and apprehended? To him everything seemed 
sordid, petty; so unlike those stern and solemn thoughts that had 
been borne in‘upon him by his utter exhaustion and expectation of 
death. Even with his eyes fixed on the Emperor he was reflecting 
on the insignificance of life, of which no one knew the aim or end— 
the still greater insignificance of death, whose purpose is inscrutably 
hidden from the living.” 

This is different indeed from Kmita “seized with pure laughter” 
at the time of his greatest peril! YetTolstoi’s heroes are no cowards, 
only introspective men—men of this century, written about by a 
man perhaps more introspective than themselves. For there is a 
good deal of the personal note in Tolstoi—his own opinions, not the 
opinions of his characters, his own sensations, not the sensations of 
other men, are described for us; and in this way a certain sameness 
creeps into the story, for the characters have so many sensations 
and thoughts in common—beautiful as these may be. Every man 
in the book is speculating, questioning, drifting to and fro on a sea 
of doubts, and never coming to anchorage; the analysis is really of 
one mind, not of many as it professes to be. But itis not, after all, 
with men that Tolstoi is concerned here, so much as with the con- 
sideration of war as a phenomenon. 

What is this scourge of God that is laid so heavily on the 
bleeding lands? What does it mean? How is it to be accounted 
for? Tolstoi has very definite views on the subject. We are far 
too apt, says he, to assign trivial causes for great historical events 
—we say that certain kings or certain generals brought about 
certain wars, carried them through successfully or disastrously, and 
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so on. Whereas men had nothing to do with it. Here is Tolstoi’s 
position :-— 

“To say” (for instance) “that Napoleon sacrificed the army 

voluntarily or by sheer incapacity is just as false as it is to say 
that he led his troops to Moscow by the vigour of his will or the 
brilliancy of his genius. In either case his personal action had no 
more influence than that of the meanest private, it had to bow to 
certain laws of which the outcome was the resultant fact. 
The greater the number, the greater the strength, says military 
science, consequently great battalions always win the day. Butin 
defending such a proposition, military science is in the same kind 
of error as a theory of physics would be which, being based on the 
relation of force to mass, should regard the first as bearing a direct 
ratio to the second. But force is the product of the mass multi- 
plied by velocity. And in war the force of the troops is also the 
product of the mass, but the multiplier is an unknown quantity. 
Military science does vaguely admit the existence of an unknown 
quantity, and tries to find it in the mathematical precision of the 
plans adopted, in the mode of arming the men, or more frequently 
in the genius of the leader. But the results attributable to this 
multiplier still do not agree with the historical facts ; to discover 
this unknown + we have only to give up once for all the hero- 
worship which leads us to ascribe extravagant importance to the 
measures taken by Commanders-in-Chief. This «x is the spirit of 
the men ; their greater or less eagerness to fight, to face danger— 
it is quite irrespective of the genius of generals. . . .” But 
Tolstoi does not take into consideration in this much-reasoned 
theory the effect which the despised generals may have or may 
not have upon the all-important spirit of the troops. His theory 
deepens, however, into a much more mystical stage than 
this, and he takes up what, after all, is a more reasonable 
position :— 

“The drama at last was ended. The Actor (Napoleon) was 
bidden to take off his finery, to wipe the paint from his face ; he 
was wanted no more. The Manager of the Great Drama having 
allowed him to end his part, and stripped the Actor, now displayed 
him as he really was. ‘Look at him, see what you have been 
pelieving in all the while! Now do you not see that it was not he 
but I that moved the world?’ And still, blinded by the mighty 
movement, men were long before they understood this.” 

You will see from these extracts how entirely different Tolstoi 
and Sienkiewicz are in their outlook on war. To the one it isa 
great phenomenon having a mystical source—a sort of writing on 
the wall of Time which all men may read and see there the 
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helpless littleness of the creature under the great hand of God ; 
while to the other war does not appear as a phenomenon in the 
least, but as the stirring yet every day work of those who are called 
to fight. To Sienkiewicz war involves no problem. 

Both of these contentions being quite tenable, it is interesting 
to find that Zola has constructed a third theory of what war is. 

I must leave my readers to judge for themselves which of the 
three is the most sane and reasonable. No doubt when a dozen 
other War Novelists have arisen each will bring out another 
theory, for, said Pilate, “ What is truth ?” 

* *® * * * * * 

If you will have realism, there can be no doubt that Le Débdcle 
takes a first place as the great realistic War Novel. 

As a mere describer Zola stands alone—he can describe any- 
thing so as to bring it vividly before the fancy of his readers, 
This wonderful gift has been brought to bear upon the subject ot 
war, and a remarkable book is the result of it. To name Le 
Débdcle a novel would be quite absurd; but that it is a War 
Novel is undoubted. Hero or heroine there is none in the book, 
for the characters are the merest shadows bearing names; but 
France is the heroine, a people the hero, their fall and fate the 
plot, the interest, the whole—the book is steeped in passionate 
patriotism: more than this, Le Débdcle treats of the whole Idea of 
war—Zola’s idea of it—and as such must be of interest. What 
this idea is, I shall show later; in the meantime, let me note the 
secret of Zola’s popularity as a War Novelist. 

It cannot be (in England) his patriotism; there is no plot to 
interest any one, neither is the characterisation sufficiently clever 
to attract many readers; any history book will give with equal 
veracity the story of this campaign; but Zola alone, perhaps, 
among living writers, could have written of its appearances. The 
history of a campaign is one thing, and a description of it is quite 
another. To put it quite plainly, the unvarnished horrors of Le 
Débdcle account for its popularity. 

At first sight one is tempted to exclaim : “What an imagination 
the man must have !” till, on closer inspection, one sees that the 
book is only a mass of collected facts curiously untouched by 
imagination. On the emotional side lies Zola’s weakness—too con- 
stant and close observation of the mechanical details of outside 
things has weakened his insight into what lies below the surface. 
In Le Débdcle the exterior of warfare is reproduced with photo- 
graphic accuracy, but its spirit is entirely missed. This is where 
the want of sympathetic imagination comesin. No thrilling guess 
at what war means to other men has ever swept through the heart 
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of this man, who is an observer and describer of what he himself 
notices on the crowded surface of a swarming world—and only that. 
He describes brilliantly his own idea of war, but cannot imagine 
anyone else having any other idea of it. His position is accurately 
summed up in the words of one of his characters, who is said 
to have “a vision of what war really was—an atrocious vital 
struggle, which man should accept only with a grave and resigned 
heart, as he would some fatal law.” This is the idea which Zola 
carries out all through Le Débdcle, and puts into the mouth of all 
his characters. Now, to the majority of soldiers, war is the most 
splendid and delightful event in their lives: they see nothing 
“atrocious” in it, and will even speak of it as the best of fun— 
there is little or nothing of the “ grave and resigned heart” about 
them. The imaginative author, able to conceive of characters 
wholly different from himself, must have put some of this spirit 
into some of his creations, whatever his private views upon the 
subject might be. 

The whole romance of war is absent from this great and terrible 
book ; the iron hand of the realist does not permit of romance. 
That it is the history of a great catastrophe does not explain this 
entirely ; no troops worthy the name—far less the great, if ill-fated 
army of France—ever went out to war in the sodden spirit of 
Zola’s soldiers. Such a set of grumbling cravens would never 
have gone to death as these men did in the tragic fields of Sedan. 
For men will not die for nothing—the great, romantic Spirit of 
War was there, though Zola does not admit the fact. “The letter 
killeth—the Spirit giveth life” ; Le Débdcle is a brilliant description 
of “the letter” of War ; but the life that should animate the clay 
is wanting, 

* * * * 

Why have we no War Novelist in our literature who can rank 
along with these three great men, Sienkiewicz, Tolstoi, and Zola ? 
England surely has had wars enough, and writers enough—but 
the two have not joined, as it were. If Shakespeare had lived 
nowadays Henry the Fifth would have been a novel, no doubt— 
but then Shakespeare does not live nowadays. What can we 
say, then, but “Come, O Breath, and breathe on us” that the 
great War Novelist may arise ! 


JANE H. FINDLATER, 


THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO AND HIS 
GOVERNMENT 


THE fact that the Sultan of Morocco sends a special embassy to 
congratulate King Edward VII. on his accession is one of no little 
interest. It is seldom indeed that Morocco emerges from a shell 
of purely personal and restricted politics to hold intercourse with 
a foreign nation, except through the Ministers of the Powers 
accredited to her Court. And even between these Ministers and 
the Moorish executive the intercourse is unsatisfactory and 
indirect, as must be the case where the Court is situated some 
hundreds of miles away from where the European representatives 
have their official residences, and where, as is the case in 
Morocco, neither telegraphs nor railways are to be found. It is 
little to be wondered at that, under conditions such as these, 
very little is known of the mysterious Sultan who for periods of 
a few years at a time holds his Court at Fez and Marakesh 
respectively. 

The very difficulty of access to Fez and Marakesh renders the 
two capitals almost unknown ground to the tourist, and even to 
the traveller. In summer the heat on the plains is excessive, 
while in winter the rivers are as often as not unfordable, and the 
mud on the way almost unfathomable. Bridges and roads there 
are none, the place of the latter being taken by the mere tracks 
of caravan animals, which are as often as not in the rainy season 
as soft and as impassable as ploughed fields. 

It is in these inaccessible capitals of his that the young Sultan 
who is sending a special embassy to London resides, hidden 
away in the recesses of his palaces, a mysterious figure, half grand, 
half pathetic—the centre of fanaticism, yet himself far from a 
fanatic, possessing, as he undoubtedly does, a tendency toward 
European thought and civilisation—a tendency that has before 
now been the ruin of an oriental potentate. 

A descendant of the Prophet Mohammed, through Fatima and 
Ali, and the Filali Shereefs, Mulai Abdul Aziz is possessed of no 
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little holiness, and claims for himself—a claim disputed by the 
Sultan of Turkey—the titles of “Khalifa” and “Commander of 
the Faithful.” Besides these two Sultans there are other 
pretenders to these highest honours of Islam, amongst others the 
Sultan of Muscat and the Imam of Yemen—Ahmed ed-Din. 

The dynasty from which Mulai Abdul Aziz is directly descended, 
and from which he inherited the throne, has governed Morocco 
with more or less success—but always autocratically—since the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when the son of a fugitive 
Shereef from Arabia became Sultan of Sijilmassa in Tafilet. It 
was this refugee’s direct descendants who united all Morocco 
under one Sultan, and even in the official titles of the present 
Sultan the kingdoms of Fez and Marakesh, Sus and Tafilet are 
separately stated. 

Some fifteen Sultans have held the throne since then, none 
renowned for any particularly good deeds, and many celebrated 
for extremely bad ones,.. The climax was reached, perhaps, under 
Mulai Ismail—his mother was an Irishwoman—who is said by 
Count St. Olon, a contemporary French ambassador, to have 
slain no less than twenty thousand people with his own hand, and 
whose principal amusement seems to have been to run the 
members of his entourage through the body with a lance. His 
tomb at Meknas is a great place of pilgrimage to-day, and he is 
remembered as one of the most holy of Sultans. It was this 
same despot who sent an ambassador to Louis XIV. of France to 
demand the hand of his daughter in marriage. History relates 
that Louis mentioned that the hundred or so other wives of 
Mulai Ismail presented an impediment, whereupon the astute 
Moor is reported to have replied that “It took a hundred Moorish 
women to equal one French lady.” Needless to say the 
ambassador failed in his purpose. 

The father of the present Sultan, the late Mulai el-Hassan, was 
a man of extremely fine presence and of more than ordinary 
intellect. He realised the backward and deplorable condition of 
his country, and also his own inability to set matters right, for 
although Morocco is an autocratic monarchy, the Sultan is much 
hampered by precedent and by the powerful and fanatical religious 
class. But however good may have been Mulai el-Hassan’s in- 
tentions—and there is ample evidence that they were good—his 
acts left little mark upon his country, and it is to be doubted 
whether, after his reign of over twenty years, Morocco was any the 
better off at his death than it had been when he succeeded to the 
throne. Nor can the Sultans of Morocco be excused for not 
mending the government of their country. It is a common 
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argument amongst the Moors that their Sultan is not aware of 
the extortion that his subordinates and officials are practising 
upon the population; but such an argument can hardly hold good, 
for just as the Governors of the districts squeeze the general 
public, so they in turn are squeezed by the Court ; and the Sultan 
must know that the fortunes that his officials amass, and that he 
confiscates, are extorted from the tribes. The writer was present 
in the camp of the late Sultan at Tafilet when one of the large 
country governors, who was attached to the Sultan’s suite, died. 
No sooner was his demise made known than his tents were 
surrounded by a cordon of troops, and all his property—including 
his women folk—hurried away into the Sultan’s private enclosure. 
The tribe over which he had been governor had immediately 
previous to his demise collected and forwarded to him their 
taxation, which was found in the dead man’s tent ; but, as it had 
not been officially handed over to the Sultan, it was confiscated as 
a portion of the deceased Kaid’s private property, and the tribe 
was taxed a second time to the tune of many thousands of dollars. 
Within a few months a third tax was levied on them to pay part 
of the purchase-money that the newly appointed governor had 
promised in return for his post. 

Mulai el-Hassan died in 1895, while engaged upon a military 
expedition in the central provinces of his kingdom. His end was 
tragic, for he succumbed without medical aid, and in great suffer- 
ing, within his enclosure of tents in the midst of his army. The 
expedition was encamped amongst hostile tribes, and the situation 
was most serious. Even the Viziers were kept unaware of their 
Sultan’s demise, and the sole individual, beyond a few women and 
slaves, who knew of it was the chamberlain, Si Ahmed Ben Musa, 
who afterwards became Grand Vizier. For two days the Sultan’s 
corpse was borne along in the royal palanquin without even the 
bearers being aware that their burden was anything but a sick 
man. When the halfway camp was reached at which the Sultan, 
when on the march, was accustomed to eat his mid-day meal the 
palanquin was carried into the royal tent and the bearers retired. 
Only the chamberlain and a few confidential slaves entered, and 
they it was who disturbed the food to make it look as though the 
Sultan had partaken of it. At night the band, as usual, played out- 
side the royal tent, and all the world went on its way believing that 
the Sultan was ill, but never suspecting his death. Meanwhile Si 
Ahmed had not been idle, and at the same moment as the Sultan’s 
camp were informed of their master’s death his young son Mulai 
Abdul Aziz, the present Sultan, was being proclaimed a hundred 
miles away in Rabat, where he was residing with his mother. It 
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was a successful stroke of Si Ahmed’s and he reaped its benefit, 
for a few weeks later at Meknas the coup d'état took place, the 
reigning Ministry was dismissed, imprisoned and all their property 
confiscated, and Si Ahmed found himself alone and all-powerful, 
with a boy Sultan of thirteen years of age as lord and master. 
He proclaimed himself—for Abdul Aziz probably had no voice in 
the matter—as Grand Vizier, a post that he contrived to hold until 
his death in April 1900. There is no doubt that Si Ahmed’s strong 
hand kept young Abdul Aziz secure upon the throne. Several 
little revolutions broke out and were smothered. Mulai Mo- 
hammed, the young Sultan’s elder brother, was accused of 
attempting the throne and imprisoned, and all who might have 
even a remote claim to his Sultanate were safely retired to the 
recesses of their palaces, where they were strictly guarded. 

The Moorish throne is not strictly hereditary, any suitable member 
of a deceased Sultan’s family being eligible, and it has often passed 
to a brother instead of toason. The reigning Sultan is supposed 
to nominate his successor, but the fact remains that the real 
nomination rests with the Court, who, being in possession of the 
army and the treasury, can generally ensure success to their own 
candidate. With regard to Mulai Mohammed, there is very little 
reason to believe that he was guilty of treason, but he remained a 
prisoner for some five years, when he was sent under escort to 
Meknas, where he now resides, carefully watched, in one of the 
royal palaces. 

Under the régime of Si Ahmed, Mulai Abdul Aziz’s personality 
never made itself felt. There is no doubt that the masterful 
Vizier awed and frightened the young Sultan, thus persuading 
him to appear as little as possible in public, and to grant inter- 
views to noone. By this means all the power lay in Si Ahmed’s 
hands, and he was not slow to make use of it. He amassed a 
fortune, the extent of which was only known by the Sultan when 
his property, confiscated at his death, as is the custom with all 
officials in Morocco, came to be counted—and then Mulai Abdul 
Aziz’s eyes were opened as to the manner in which he had been 
served by this most trusted of servants. A temporary Grand 
Vizier, Haj Mukhtar, was put in his place, while Mulai Abdul 
Aziz began to assert his own authority. Many sensational events 
have happened in the last year in Morocco. One Grand Vizier 
has died, another has been retired with confiscation of all his 
property, a Lord Chamberlain, a Master of the Horse, the 
Governor of Morocco City and its Mayor, have all in turn been 
arrested and their property seized by the Crown. The hand of 
the Sultan is not alone responsible for this series of changes, for 
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the real guide and director to-day is a young man, Kaid Mehedi 
el-Menebhi, an understudy of Si Ahmed’s, who at present 
governs Morocco and is the Sultan’s favourite adviser. He rules 
supreme, and his ambition is boundless. 

The son of a country governor, El-Menebhi spent five years of 
his youth in the prison of Fez, while his family was going through 
the process of being squeezed by the late Sultan, and he only 
emerged from captivity on the payment of a large bribe to the 
then Grand Vizier, who took him into his service as a sort of head 
steward, being in charge of all the Vizier’s properties. From this 
he rose to be Kaid of the district his father had once governed 
in Rahamna, though his intimate relations with the Vizier lasted 
until the latter’s death in April of last year. His knowledge of 
the Vizier’s possessions—confiscated by the Sultan—stood his 
royal master in good turn, and El-Menebhi quickly rose to 
power.* The arrests of the last year have marked his steps as 
he has removed obstacle after obstacle from his path, until to-day 
his influence is paramount and unthreatened. Young, hand- 
some, of quick, energetic movement and genial appearance, El- 
Menebhi is unlike a Moor in character andin appearance. There 
is none of the expressionless lethargic oriental about this vigorous 
and vivacious man, whose energy is as great as is his ambition, 
and the entourage of the Sultan is kept moving at a far quicker 
pace than was formerly the custom. That he has many enemies 
is certain—no man of great position in Morocco lacks them— 
and El-Menebhi’s proceedings do not coincide with the ideas of 
the old religious party, who were content to let things run gently 
to perdition so long as they were allowed to be late for all the 
duties of life, and were not unduly worried about anything. 

Just as El-Menebhi has too lately risen to great power to allow 
of any very certain remarks and criticisms as to his character, so 
the young Sultan has too recently emerged from his seclusion to 
be fairly judged. He is very young still, probably not more than 
twenty, and with all the temptations and want of restraint with 
which he is surrounded it is little to be wondered at, though 
much to be regretted, that his pursuits are frivolous and ill suited 
to the almost holy position which he fills. That he has plenty of 
intelligence there is no doubt. He has taken to photography 
with such a will that he obtains the most excellent results. He 
develops and prints his own photographs, and even mounts them 
himself—and very excellent specimens of art they are. He shows 
a great interest in all new inventions, and is not content in being 


* Since this article was written, Kaid Menebhi, the Grand Vizier, has 
arrived in London at the head of the Special Embassy from Morocco. 
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merely shown their workings, but insists upon understanding 
their method of construction. 

In person Mulai Abdul Aziz is tall and well-built. His ex- 
pression is intelligent, and were his complexion a little healthier 
in colour he would be a distinctly handsome youth. As yet he 
has no sign of a beard or moustache—a Moor never shaves off 
either—but he wears two large locks of hair protruding from 
under his turban over each ear. In his long white flowing robes 
he presents a fine figure, and on horseback appears most regal. 
He is apparently an expert rider, and the writer has seldom seen 
a finer picture than the young Sultan fighting a rearing roan horse 
that he was riding. He showed no sign of fear and sat his 
saddle of apple-green silk and gold embroidery with a firmness 
that was really excellent. 

The everyday life of a Sultan of Morocco is a simple one, 
and most of his days are passed within the palace walls. It is 
seldom, except at the great religious feasts or at the reception of 
some European Minister, that his Shereefian Majesty appears in 
public, though he daily passes some of his time in a courtyard 
which is surrounded by the offices of the various Government 
officials. Here in a small room he is visited by his Viziers and 
matters of state are placed before him, though in this respect 
Mulai Abdul Aziz gives less time to public affairs than did his 
father the late Sultan. Five times in the twenty-four hours, when 
the Mueddin chants the call to prayer from the mosque towers, it 
is the duty of the Amir el-Mumenin—‘Commander of the 
Faithful”—to be present, and to lead the prostrations of the 
worshippers. Whether he keeps strictly to this rule is doubtful, 
though the writer in the cold frosty nights of December, in the 
Sahara desert, used to see the late Sultan in his white robes 
emerge from his enclosure and with solemn gait proceed to the 
mosque tent—for his Majesty was in camp near Tafilet—and go 
through his long prayers. It must require much belief and 
much strength of character for an autocratic monarch, whose 
acts no one may question, to leave his bed at these unearthly 
hours, and in the bitter cold of winter—for there are parts 
of Morocco where in that season frosts are of nightly occur- 
rence, and where the snow often lies deep—go through the long 
process of Moslem prayer. 

Few men have ever entered within the inner palace precincts, 
for there the women reign supreme. It is known, however, that 
there are beautiful courtyards and rooms, with floors and walls of 
mosaics of tiles, with ceilings of gorgeously painted and carved 
wood, and arches that are marvels of delicate plaster work. Yet 
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the discomfort must be intense. No fireplaces, practically no 
drainage, draughts everywhere, and even the attractive tanks 
and fountains must look cold and damp in winter. There is an 
appearance of mystery over all the great palaces, with their tall 
windowless walls enclosing acre upon acre of courtyard and 
garden and palace; walls that are topped here and there by the 
iridescent green tiles of a roof, by some rich mosque tower, or 
by the straight tall stems of the cypress. Now and again a 
European Minister and his suite are shown the great neglected 
gardens, the paths roofed with broken trellis hung with vines— 
wildernesses of orange and olive and pomegranate trees. The 
whole is rank with weeds, but everywhere there is water, and in 
their way they are beautiful gardens indeed. Scattered about, 
almost hidden in the dense vegetation, are little buildings, often 
consisting of only a portico and one room, rich in tiles and 
painted ceilings, and often marvels of native art. Here sometimes 
the Sultan sits to receive the representatives of the Powers, 
reclining cross-legged upon a sofa—a white figure surrounded 
with its oriental setting—while at his side stands his vizier. The 
European diplomat, in his uniform of gold lace, attended by his 
military and civil staff, forms a strange contrast, and on one 
occasion the writer noticed that his Shereefian Majesty was much 
more interested in the busby of an officer of the Queen’s 
Company of Grenadier Guards than in the conversation. 

Enormous quantities of food are cooked in the royal kitchens, 
and probably two thousand dishes a day are distributed. These 
consist largely of great piles of “couscous ”—the national dish— 
and stews of meat. The Sultan’s food, and that of his household, 
is, of course, separately prepared, and the greatest care is taken to 
prevent “accidents.” When on the march the royal kitchens are 
in charge of men from the tribe of “ Ulad el-Aluj ”—the sons of 
the renegades—the descendants of the Christian renegades of the 
time of Mulai Ismail, who reigned in the seventeenth century. 
These men still use the nationality of their ancestors as their 
surname, such as Haj Abdullah, el-Spafoli, el-Gitano—“ the 
pilgrim Abdullah, the Spaniard, the Gipsy ”—and it is interesting 
to note that they fill the hereditary position of cooks, not on 
account of their skill, but because they were originally trusted in 
preference to the Moslems of the country. 

Mulai Abdul Aziz is, of course, very much married, but so 
strictly do the Moors of Morocco veto inquisitiveness into their 
household affairs, that very little is known of his intimate sur- 
roundings within the palace walls. This much is certain, that the 

lot of the women, once they have been discarded, is none too happy 
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aone. They are herded into the disused quarters of the outlying 
palaces, where they are supplied daily with a certain quantity of 
provisions, and yearly with a certain quantity of clothes and 
money. The legal wives of the present Sultan, and the legal 
widows of the late, have to some extent their own establishments 
and property. Chief amongst all is the Sultan’s mother, the 
Circassian wife of Mulai el-Hassan, who, even after she had passed 
her youth, maintained great influence over her husband, an 
influence which she is stated to possess equally to-day over her 
son, Mulai Abdul Aziz. It was no doubt to her tact and to her 
superior education—she was brought up in Turkey—that the 
present Sultan owes his throne, and, curiously enough, he is 
proving that the northern blood which he has inherited from his 
mother has not been eradicated by his Moorish surroundings and 
environment. It is no doubt to this Circassian lady that he owes 
his tendency to interest himself in scientific inventions and 
European affairs. 

The Ministers of the Sultan who come actually in contact with 
him are the Grand Vizier, the Chamberlain, the Master of the 
Horse, and the Vizier of War and Foreign Affairs. It is the 
Grand Vizier, however, Kaid Mehedi el-Menebhi, who explains 
matters to his Majesty, and all the others are but instruments in 
his hands, and unable to arrange even the simplest matters with- 
out his sanction. El-Menebhi has rendered vacant nearly all 
these above-mentioned posts, within a year or so, by arresting 
their holders, and has skilfully appointed himself and his relations 
to fill them, and unless any very unforeseen event occurs his power 
and influence are likely to be paramount for a long time to come. | 
He has youth, energy, wealth, and ambition, the four necessary 
qualifications for a successful political career in Morocco. 

The only member of the Executive who is not a relation of 
El-Menebhi is Si Abdul Karim ben Suleiman, who fills the post 
of Vizier of Foreign Affairs. He is a man of charming manners 
and of some intellect, but his course of policy is regulated entirely 
by the Grand Vizier, as whose agent he practically acts. The 
distance between the capitals and Tangier, where the European 
representatives reside, has rendered necessary a resident Moorish 
Minister at the latter place. For many years this thankless post 
—for he acts as a buffer between the Moorish and European 
Governments—has been filled with considerable dignity and 
success by one of the very few perfectly honest men in Morocco, 
Sid el-Haj Mohammed Torres. In spite of his limited powers he 
manages to maintain excellent relations with the foreign repre- 
sentatives, though his position between encroaching and progres- 
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sive Europe and his own reactionary Government is by no means 
an enviable one. Lately his work has been hampered by the 
appointment of a commission of several members to form a sort 
of executive council, but the experience and intelligence of Sid 
Torres has only been rendered of less service than previously was 
the case by the incapacity and stupidity of some of those whose 
co-operation has been forced upon him. 

It is mainly through Sid Torres that all minor diplomatic 
questions are settled, though often enough affairs of the slightest 
importance are referred to the Sultan’s Court, and only settled 
after infinite haggling and delay. The length of time occupied 
by the bearers of despatches and the procrastinations practised 
by the native Government often necessitate a lapse of several 
years before a satisfactory conclusion is arrived at to a question 
that in England would occupy a local police court perhaps half 
an hour. 

It is only on the periodical embassies of the European repre- 
sentatives to the Sultan that their long lists of little claims and 
other such matters are wiped out—and sometimes not even then. 
These special missions are no smal! undertaking, often meaning 
an absence from Tangier of from two to six months. The equip- 
ment and escort is sent by the Sultan, who also supplies the camp 
with rations during the march, but the Minister has to bring all 
his own stores, furniture, plate, and bedding, &c. The entire 
cavalcade numbers some hundreds of persons and baggage, 
animals, camels, and mules, and a satisfactory maintenance of 
order amongst the rabble of soldiery and camp followers is no 
easy matter. Annoying as may be some of the lesser incidents, 
no one could be anything but pleased and interested with the 
march of one of these embassies, for their picturesqueness is 
undeniable. The rabble of half-gaudy, half-ragged followers, the 
mounted escort of wild tribesmen, firing their guns as they gallop 
to and fro, the camp itself with its great white tents decorated 
with designs in dark blue, the long trains of baggage animals—all 
form a picture never to be forgotten. Nor is the arrival at the 
capital less imposing, for large crowds turn out to meet the 
Minister, whose suite is swelled by all the local officials and their 
escorts. The women on the housetops utter their shrill cries of 
welcome, and amidst overpowering dust and scrimmage the 
European representative is escorted to the quarters prepared for 
him. 

Three days later the official reception by the Sultan takes 
place. The great square of the palace is lined with troops in 
red and blue. Accompanied by a guard of honour, the Minister 
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and his suite are escorted to the centre of the square, where they 
remain standing. Immediately they have taken up their position 
the great green gates of the palace are thrown open, and, amidst 
a fanfare of trumpets and the beating of drums, and cries of 
“ God bless the life of our lord !” the Sultan’s procession emerges. 
Preceded by his officials and spear-bearers, led horses, gaily 
caparisoned, and a green and gold brougham, rides his Shereefian 
Majesty, superbly mounted. Over his head waves the royal 
umbrella of red and green and gold—an emblem of sovereignty— 
and at each side of him black slaves wave long white scarves to 
keep the flies from settling upon his holy person. It is a beautiful 
sight seen in its setting of yellow walls and green domes and 
minarets, and one that for oriental barbarism, pure and un- 
adulterated, is probably unequalled. The sole signs of Europe 
are the Minister and his suite in their uniforms and the row of 
field-guns which fire the royal salute after the interview has taken 
place. Yet there is something degrading about the ceremony, 
for it is certainly not fitting that the envoys of the Great Powers 
of Europe should stand in the bright sun, most of the time bare- 
headed, while the Sultan pays as little attention to them as 
possible from the saddle of his horse, in the shade of the great 
umbrella. It was noticed, when a British Minister presented 
to Mulai Abdul Aziz a few years since an autograph letter from 
Queen Victoria, that his Shereefian Majesty received it in the folds 
of his cloak, so that a Christian missive should not pollute his 
holy hands. It is improbable that he would do the same to-day 
with our sovereign’s letter, for he was very young at the time, and 
it is sincerely to be hoped that, if he did repeat the act, his 
attention would be very forcibly called to his conduct. 

There have been several Moorish embassies to London at 
various periods. The last took place in 1860, after the termina- 
tion of the war with Spain, when Morocco raised in London a 
loan to pay the Spanish indemnity. It must be stated to the 
credit of Morocco that this loan was repaid in absolute conformity 
with its terms. One amusing incident—amusing to those who 
know the country—took place, when the Sultan’s envoy, shocked 
at the poverty of London, gave £200 to the Lord Mayor to 
relieve distress. This on the part of a Government which allows 
its subjects to die of neglect and starvation, and does not hesitate 
to rob and squeeze to an extent unparalleled in any barbaric 
country in the world—was a good example of the craftiness of the 
ambassador, whose generosity no doubt excited the goodwill and 
admiration of the public of England. 

It is impossible to write on the subject of Morocco without 
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some mention of its future. There is no need to enter into 
speculation—and it is all speculation—as to what that future may 
be. It need only be pointed out that, in the interests of all the 
Powers of Europe, it is necessary to maintain the status quo. The 
internal condition of the country is not satisfactory. The recent 
long series of arrests, imprisonments and confiscations has dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the governing classes, who do not know 
whose turn may come next, while it must be confessed that the 
young Sultan’s European tastes have not increased his popularity. 
That a general upheaval may take place is extremely unlikely, but 
there is certainly a strong existing feeling of unrest, which tends 
to let loose the wilder spirit of the people, who see an opportunity 
of paying off old scores and making new ones, and who are not 
slow to turn their hands to robbery and pillage. So long as they 
keep these national amusements to themselves cicre is little or no 
danger, but directly the interests of European traders are affected 
—and their cattle feeding in the interior are often looted—then 
the question becomes one in which the Powers are interested. 
Claims are made against the Moorish Government in accordance 
with treaty rights. These claims are always disputed and often 
refused, and difficulties invariably arise, sometimes ending in 
naval demonstrations and shaking the very foundations of the 
rotten fabric of the decaying country. 

There is little hope for Morocco from within. No reforms 
will be introduced voluntarily. Whether Europe could insist 
upon some amelioration in the condition of the country is too 
large a question to discuss here. The young Sultan is intelligent, 
but his intelligence wants guiding into the right direction. The 
Moors are the most puritanical of all Moslems, and look upon 
the introduction into Court circles of a Spanish circus and French 
danseuses with indignant horror. It is not too late to put a stop 
to all this. The Ministers of the Powers should point out to the 
Sultan that the road he is pursuing is the road to his own ruin, 
and to the ruin of his country. So far from encouraging Mulai 
Abdul Aziz to spend his revenues in a search for novelty and a 
craving for the tastes of civilised Europe, it would be far better 
to turn him back again into a course of conduct compatible with 
his position, which would ensure him the devotion of his people 
and the respect of the whole world. 

It is the only hope for Morocco. 

WALTER B. HARRIS. 
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THE DURATION OF THE WAR 


DURING a recent debate, or rather conversation, in the House of 
Lords on the subject of the Drunkards Bill, Lord Salisbury 
caustically observed that “Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,” adding, “and more vigorously in the Ministerial breast 
than in any other. But again and again have I seen the hopes of 
February and March dashed by the realities of June and July.” 
_ This aphorism has an even more pregnant application to the 
course of events in South Africa than to the prospects of placing 
the Drunkards Bill on the Statute-book, which was the immediate 
cause of the Premier’s sally. For, however excellent may be the 
measure which the Bishop of Winchester and his supporters are 
anxious to pass this Session—and we have certainly no desire to 
depreciate their praiseworthy efforts—no irreparable national 
injury will be sustained should the anticipations expressed in the 
King’s Speech be disappointed and the matter be postponed for 
yet another year. But the position in South Africa, on the other 
hand, will become infinitely serious; indeed, it would be no 
exaggeration to say that our position as a Great Power. may be 
gravely compromised, should the Ministerial calculations as to the 
duration of the war once more be falsified by the event. Lord 
Salisbury happily emphasises the fact that February and March 
—i.e. the commencement of the Parliamentary Session—is the 
springtide of Ministerial optimism ; and there is no secret as to the 
hopes then entertained in official circles with regard to the Boer 
power of resistance. The military measures taken were obviously 
founded on the belief, or rather the positive conviction, that we 
could count upon crushing the enemy before the close of the 
approaching cold weather season in South Africa, which is believed 
to last until the end of the month of August. It was assumed by 
the Cabinet, acting presumably on the advice of the War Office, 
that on the opening of the South African spring—the British 
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autumn—not only would it be unnecessary to reinforce the 
British army in South Africa, but, on the contrary, that it would 
be practicable to withdraw a considerable part of it. “The war 
will be over by the end of July” was a sentiment heard on 
all sides. Is not this another of “the hopes of February and 
March” which Lord Salisbury has so constantly seen “ dashed by 
the realities of June and July”? If the quality of foresight is not 
too utterly discredited and despised by our Parliamentary 
statesmen, they ought surely, after the bitter disappointments and 
humiliations of the past two years, to be looking a few months 
ahead and to be preparing the measures that will become neces- 
sary should the end.of the cold weather be followed by a revival, 
instead of the expected cessation, of hostilities. The British 
Government has systematically underrated the stubbornness and 
fighting capacity of the Boers, and the Empire has paid dearly 
for their folly. In the name of common sense let them avoid 
repeating it. If the enemy have been compelled to lay down 
their arms by the time we think they should, well and good ; the 
reinforcements and remounts might in that case not be required, 
and no harm would have been done through having them in readi- 
ness. Butif, on the other hand, the Government continue in their 
present frame of mind, and it proves to have been a fool’s Paradise, 
there will be another terrible awakening when the Boers are 
found ready to resume the struggle for which our army is 
unprepared. It would mean beginning the war all over again. 


Quite apart from the unprofitable controversy as to when the 
Boers are likely to throw up the sponge, there is the very strongest 
reason for making every preparation to renew the campaign on a 
large scale in the autumn. General Smith-Dorrien, who is one of 
the most capable and sensible men in the army, and has secn a 
great deal of service in South Africa, is reported as having ex- 
pressed the opinion that the war will not be over until September, 
which, by the way, is hardly the same thing as saying that it will be 
over then, but he points out that in any case it will be impossible 
to withdraw our troops for another year, as there will still be a 
number of irreconcilables and rebels to deal with after the principal 
Boer generals and commandoes have surrendered. These men 
have nothing to gain by coming in, and nothing to lose by holding 
out. General Smith-Dorrien, fresh from the seat of war, is far more 
competent to express an opinion upon the immediate future than 
politicians who have never studicd any war, and have shown a 
strange inability to profit by the lessons of the present war. Nor 
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is it any disparagement to other soldiers to point out that he is far 
more in touch with the facts than those who came home several 
months ago. His meaning is perfectly plain, and we trust it 
may not be lost upon the authorities, though their capacity for 
cherishing comfortable illusions appears to be inexhaustible. We 
shall undoubtedly have to maintain a very large force in South 
Africa for a considerable period, and ail our energies should now 
be bent on meeting this serious strain upon our military resources. 
Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts must make up their minds to 
despatch at least 100,000 fresh troops to the front before the close 
of the year, so as to enable that number of men to come home 
and recuperate. Mr. Bennet Burleigh, the cheerful correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph, which has been a sanguine organ all 
through the war, warned us in a telegram from Pretoria in the 
beginning of June that the destruction of the Boers as a military 
power depended on the events of the next three months, of which 
one has elapsed. The enemy were suffering from want of 
clothing, supplies, and means of transport, and “ during the hard 
snaps of winter,” which are now upon them, they will be “ pinched 
and hard pinched,” and with a fair share of luck “we may close 
the book” by the end of August. But to do this we must keep 
up the current rate of captures and surrenders—i.e. about 2000 a 
month. We should then reduce the Boers to the condition of 
a scattered banditti, with whom the new police force ought to be 
capable of coping. As the forecast of a singularly sanguine man 
this is unpleasantly suggestive, and emphasises, like every other 
serious opinion from the front, the importance of being prepared 
for a prolongation of the war. But, whether the war is over or 
not, fresh troops will be required. 


The reader may be inclined to suggest that all speculations, 
necessarily some weeks old, as to the probable duration of the 
war are useless in the absence of precise knowledge as to the 
actual military situation, or he may be of opinion that recent 
events have brought us substantially nearer to the desired end. 
We earnestly hope this view may be verified, and we have great 
confidence in Lord Kitchener’s judgment as to what can be 
accomplished, but there is no evidence that he anticipates an 
early close of the campaign. Moreover, the military position 
has not materially altered since the end of May, at which time it 
stood fairly clearly revealed. There were officially admitted to be 
some 17,000 Boers still in the field; and though their precise 
whereabouts has not been indicated, their widely separated 
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spheres of activity will become clear to any one who will take 
the trouble to consult even a sketch map of Cape Colony, 
Orange River Colony, and the Transvaal. The aggressive activity 
of so many commandoes negatives the idea that the enemy can 
be “negotiated” into laying down their arms —a delusion 
which appears to be entertained in some high and unexpected 
quarters. Doubtless we could bribe them into granting us peace 
by offering terms such as beaten armies have proposed to their 
conquerors ; but there is only one way of imposing peace without 
abandoning the cause in which we have sacrificed 15,000 lives 
and over £150,000,000—which would be a small price to pay for 
victory but a large one to pay for defeat—and that is by killing, 
wounding, and capturing the 17,000 combatant Boers remaining 
in arms. This may sound a disagreeable statement ; but then 
war is a disagreeable thing, as Boers and pro-Boers should have 
realised before the former, encouraged by the latter, issued their 
ultimatum and invaded our colonies. The destruction of the 
hostile army is the only way to bring this war to an honourable 
close and to establish a lasting peace in South Africa. This is 
the A BC of this war, as of every other war. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION 


There have been numerous episodes of interest during the past 
month, to some of which we shall recur, and though of a mixed 
character they convey on the whole a favourable impression. We 
are steadily beating down Boer opposition, but the process may 
be long. We shall realise the probabilities better if we glance at 
the general situation at the opening of the month of June, which 
makes a convenient starting-point. From this survey we may 
eliminate Natal, where there had been no reported Boer move- 
ments of any significance, and where the enemy has ceased to bea 
factor. Nor had the Boer commandoes still at large in the Orange 
River Colony achieved any recent successes of importance. The 
whereabouts of De Wet had for some time remained shrouded in 
mystery, while the name of Steyn had not been lately mentioned. 
Our retrospect consequently applies only to the Transvaal and Cape 
Colony, in both of which countries the enemy were keeping 
numerous British columns constantly on the move. The position 
in Cape Colony was undeniably serious, and the special corre- 
spondent of the Times, writing on May 27 from Cradock, whither 
he had gone, “as affairs in the eastern part of Cape Colony 
did not seem as satisfactory as in the Transvaal,” stated that “the 
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presence of Kritzinger, Scheepers, and Malan in Cape Colony 
and the ineffectual attempts to dislodge them have been the open 
sore of the campaign of the last three months. From a more or 
less chronic annoyance it has attained within the last fortnight a 
more serious prominence.” Kritzinger had recently been to the 
Orange River Colony, where he had taken counsel with De Wet, 
after which he returned to Cape Colony, recrossing a little to the 
west of Aliwal North with some following. The situation was 
therefore as follows : 


“ After a more or less fruitless attempt to dislodge Scheepers’ small follow- 
ing in the Graaf Reinet district, the British columns operating on that side of 
the border are face to face with the return of Kritzinger with a force esti- 
mated at from 600 to 800 men, moving south of a line from Aliwal North to 
Maraisburg. After some desultory fighting with Colonel Gorringe in the 
Stormberg Hills the invaders have found an exit south, and have hada success 
near Maraisburg, where they captured a post of forty-one men of the Midland 
Mounted Rifles after a stout resistance, and yesterday they were reported 
fifty-five miles north-east of Cradock, with Colonel Scobell’s column facing 
them.” 


The correspondent then ventured on one of those “ intelligent 
anticipations of events before they occur,” which, as we have 
been told, is the peculiar function of the journalist : 


“Tt is doubtless Kritzinger’s intention to attempt a coup upon one of the 
townships in the midland district, otherwise he would not be moving in such 
concentrated force. Given twenty-four hours’ start, he would be able to 
furnish his commando with clothes and foodstuffs for a considerable period if 
he could occupy any one of the larger villages. As any such coup, if attempted, 
would mean heavy fighting, the next few days may witness events of import- 
ance in the history of the invasion of Cape Colony. Kritzinger, even if he 
has only 500 men, will probably fight, and a glance at the map will show what 
is within his reach if he fights or evades with success any of the columns now 
concentrating to defeat his object.” 


Here, therefore, was a determined Boer leader threading his way 
between British columns and moving rapidly south, nor was it 
reassuring to be told that “the main cause of his continued suc- 
cess as a bandit is that the country is full of sympathisers, who 
willingly supply him with information.” 

We were all prepared to hear that Kritzinger had achieved 
some considerable success by capturing one of the numerous 
towns that lay in his path, which, besides setting the Colony in a 
ferment, would enable him to refit his ragged commando. Fortu- 
nately, however, Colonel Gorringe, an able and enterprising 
officer; was able to divert this dangerous movement, for a subse- 
quent telegram announced: “The progress southward of the united 
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Boer commandoes under Commandant Kritzinger has been 
interrupted at Bamboesberg by the swift movements of the 
columns under Colonel Gorringe and others. The enemy, 
finding the way barred, have turned north-east.” 

The Boers had missed their opportunity, and turning north- 
east in the direction of Queenstown, where there was an adequate 
defence force, they finally fell back upon an obscure township 
called Jamestown, which they attacked on June 1, and succeeded 
in taking. The “Surrender of Jamestown” looked serious on 
newspaper placards, but it proved to be an insignificant affair. 
This little village, which lies about half way between Aliwal 
North and Dordrecht, was garrisoned by sixty men, who, 
before they surrendered accounted for twenty-seven of the 1000 
Boers who attacked them. Colonel Haig, who was in charge 
of our operations, had detached Colonel Gorringe and Colonel 
Scobell from the south, and Colonel Williams from the north, to 
try and save Jamestown, and though too late for this purpose, 
the latter succeeded in inflicting some loss upon Kritzinger, and 
recaptured about half his loot. 


Although Kritzinger’s raid had been temporarily foiled, the 
position in the Colony was anything but satisfactory, as was 
demonstrated by the growth of the movement in favour of sus- 
pending the Cape Constitution. A petition in this sense was 
extensively circulated in the midland districts, especially in the 
country round Graaf Reinet ; and though most of the signatories 
were British loyalists, a good many Dutch also signed —con- 
verted, no doubt, by the intolerable strain of the past few 
months. The petitioners pointed out with much force that the 
“temporary abrogation of responsible government in the 
colony” is the one political remedy for the crisis. The Parlia- 
mentary elections now or in the near future are certain to 
contain elements of dangerous discord. As a precedent for the 
proposal, the suspension of the Constitution in Canada was 
cited. The petitioners expressed their desire that the final settle- 
ment should be left in the hands of the Imperial Government, and 
that local political influences should be ignored. Later reports 
from Burghersdorp, Murraysburg, Pearston, and elsewhere stated 
that this petition was being readily signed by all classes. The 
Patriot, a Dutch paper published at Paarl, gave it warm support, 
and appealed to its country readers to get copies for signature, 
The Dutch paper Graaf Reinetter also strongly approved. Cape 
Town, however, disapproved of this movement, but then in Cape 
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Town people are often singularly ignorant of the conditions pre- 
vailing up-country. The Cape Government endeavoured to allay 
public anxiety with an official summary of the military situation : 
“The enemy has left the positions to the south and south-west of 
Kenhardt, moving in a northerly direction. The Boers in the 
midland area under Kritzinger, Myburgh, Fouché, Lotter, and 
Van Reenen are kept constantly on the move.” After describing 
Kritzinger’s raid on Jamestown, the official report thus dis- 
missed the other commandoes still at large in the Colony : 


“ Lategan is still south-west of Venterstad. He has lately been reinforced 
by 100 men, presumably under Snyman, who passed the Orange River at 
Bredel Drift and crossed the line near Achtertang. The enemy are in con- 
siderable numbers in the neighbourhood of Venterstad. On the high veldt, 
which is the scene of the present operations, the weather is bitterly cold. 
Another body of Boers, numbering about 150, is in the neighbourhood of 
Fish River Station. Malan, with seventy men, is still in the Maraisburg 


district.” 

Lord Kitchener, as we know, had never taken a very serious 
view of the Boer incursions into Cape Colony, but he evidently 
felt that the time had come to suppress what had become a 
dangerous nuisance, for it was announced that General French, 
of whom the Boers have a wholesome dread, had been appointed 
to command the British forces operating in Cape Colony. His 
advent appears to have had a salutary effect on the situation, and 
we trust that the subsequent absence of news from this part of 
the theatre of war may be favourably interpreted. 


If the military situation in Cape Colony at the beginning of 
June was sufficiently serious to call for the services of General 
French, it is permissible to hope that we were making substantial 
progress in the Transvaal, which, after all, must remain the prin- 
cipal arena of conflict until the close of the war. Lord 
Kitchener’s monthly report for May returned the total number 
of Boers killed, taken prisoners, or surrendered, at the consider- 
able figure of 2640, of whom the majority must have been 
collected in the Transvaal. We have not the space to follow 
the movements of the various British columns, of which the 
largest and most successful appear to have been under the com- 
mand of General Bindon Blood, to whom was entrusted the duty 
of clearing the Eastern Transvaal north of the Delagoa Bay Rail- 
way ; and when this officer came into Pretoria on June 4 it is 
believed he was able to give Lord Kitchener a satisfactory 
account of his labours, though he had been heavily handicapped 
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by the want of horses. The correspondents accompanying 
General Blood speak with enthusiasm of the thoroughness of 
his work, and he almost alone of our generals appears to have 
recognised the principle that in clearing a country “more 
haste” means “less speed.” The Times special correspondent 
has written a particularly interesting account of these move- 
ments, in which he emphasises the importance of thoroughness, 
and incidentally brings out the immobile condition to which so 
many of our columns have been reduced, partly through the 
shortage of horses and partly through their careless treatment. 
“The manner of clearing the country adopted by General Blood proved far 
more thorough than any previous method, and it must now be regarded as an 
axiom that, when the Boers refuse to fight, instead of hurrying after their 
retreating commandoes, we should move slowly, but in numerous independent 
columns capable of combined action if necessary, and thoroughly clear each 
district before proceeding to the next. Owing to the difficulty experienced in 
securing fresh horses, the efficiency of the columns hurried from place to place 
is seriously impaired. The troops are for the most part pitiably mounted. 
Horses are put into requisition before they have had time to recover from the 
effects of the sea voyage, and, after being admitted to the sick lines, have to 
be given out again while still in an unfit condition. Unless a large reserve 
camp of remounts is formed, from which horses are never to be distributed 
until perfectly fit to perform the work they are called upon to do, and unless 
officers concern themselves more directly with the care of the horses ridden 
by their men, our operations will always be seriously handicapped, and valuable 


weeks lost between the different movements in the field from enforced idle- 
ness due to inability to mount the troops.” 


It is melancholy to think that the large “reserve camp of 
remounts,” for which every one at the front has clamoured for at 
least a year, remains to be formed, and that horse-keeping is still 
in its infancy in the British Army. The correspondent we have 
quoted incidentally brings out the fact that the great combined 
movement of General Plumer from Pietersburg, with some of 
General Blood’s columns from various points along the Delagoa 
Railway, which aimed at encircling a large Boer force, was only 
partially successful; for although several small commandoes were 
taken, the chief commando, under General Viljoen, steered skil- 
fully between the forces closing in and made good its escape. 


The reader who has followed the campaign with attention 
cannot, we think, fail to have been struck by one noteworthy 
omission in the recent British operations. Week after week we 
are told of the enormous tracts of the Transvaal traversed by 
British columns which are apparently sweeping all before them, 
and have undoubtedly succeeded in putting no inconsiderable 
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number of Boers out of: action, while immense quantities of 
supplies have been taken. Then again, Refugee camps on an 
unprecedented scale have been organised, in which everything is 
being done that kindness, trouble, and expense can do in order 
to alleviate the lot of the families of those who are keeping up 
an insensate struggle against us. But, in spite of these stupendous 
efforts, we hear—judging from the official telegrams—of no 
sustained attempt being made to bring the main Boer army under 
Botha to book. The Boer Commander-in-Chief seems to have 
remained unmolested for several months. We get news of him 
from time to time. At one moment he obtains an interview with 
Lord Kitchener, later on he discusses the situation with a sym- 
pathetic Dutch consul from Delagoa Bay. Then again we are 
told that arrangements are being obligingly made by the British 
to. facilitate his communication with President Kruger and Dr. 
Leyds, who are engaged in active diplomatic operations against 
us in Europe. All this time he is not only the titular but the 
effective Commander-in-Chief of hostile forces officially estimated 
at 17,000 men, and from time to time we hear of his fighting 
lieutenants, De Wet, Delarey, Viljoen, or Beyers, as the case may 
be, repairing to Ermelo, which appears to be the Boer head- 
quarters, and getting fresh instructions, which they proceed to 
carry out. At this momentjhe is concentrating a formidable force, 
with which the Boers declare he will shortly take the offensive ; 
and we confess that his continued immunity from attack is dis- 
quieting. It may be that he has entrenched himself in a hope- 
lessly inaccessible country. But we trust that his immunity does 
not in any way arise from those unfortunate “ negotiations,” 
which are understood to have caused as much astonishment to ~ 


‘the British Army in South Africa as they did to the home public ; 


nor that it is due to the belief that Botha is waiting to lay down 
his arms as soon as he gets leave from his wife. We trust that 
Lord Kitchener’s next interview with the Boer Commander-in- 
Chief will take place only when the latter is prepared to emulate 
General Lee, who made an unconditional surrender to General 
Grant at Appotomax Court House in 1865, and thereby ended a 
war bearing a striking resemblance to the South African war. 


VLAKFONTEIN 


By far the most noteworthy military episode of the past month 
was the bloody little skirmish at Vlakfontein, of which the first 
accounts gave an inadequate idea. When the whole story was told 
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it was seen to have been one of the stubbornest engagements of 
the war, and it reflected creditably upon both combatants, the 
skill and enterprise of the enemy being only surpassed by the 
dogged valour of the British Infantry, which eventually decided 
the day. It appears that Commandant Delarey, who has con- 
sistently shown himself to be a capable leader, at the head of 
several commandoes, had been dodging a British column under 
General Dixon for several days, towards the end of May, in the 
neighbourhood of Naauwpoort, in the Transvaal. General Dixon 
was taking his weary force, consisting, all told, of 1450 men, back 
to camp on May 29, after an unsuccessful pursuit of the elusive 
enemy, when suddenly a Boer advance guard of about 1200 
men, under the immediate leadership of Commandant Kemp, 
rushed the British rearguard under cover of a veldt fire which the 
Boers had lit between our column and its camp: our rearguard 
consisted of about 400 men, viz. a section of the 28th Battery 
with two guns, 230 men of the 7th Battalion Imperial Yeomanry, 
and roo men of the Derbyshire Regiment. The Boers succeeded 
_in temporarily capturing the two guns, but General Dixon, who 
seems to have handled his troops with promptitude and judgment, 
immediately brought his main body into action, the rest of the 
Derbyshires, consisting of about 300 men, being ordered to retake 
the captured guns, an order they executed with splendid dash at 
the point of the bayonet. After heavy fighting the enemy were 
driven off, and our column made its way into camp. Although 
Lord Kitchener had grievous casualties to report, Vlakfontein 
had an excellent effect upon the moral of the British Army, which 
had been getting heartily sick of a war in which the enemy 
divided their time between scuttling and surrendering. That 
a Boer force had attacked a British force in the open was 
hailed as a welcome piece of news, and the one hope expressed 
was that the experiment might be constantly repeated, for a 
succession of Vlakfonteins would speedily close the cam- 
paign. The losses on both sides appear to have been about 
equal. Six British officers and 51 men were killed, while 6 
officers and 115 men were wounded and 1 officer and 7 men 
were missing. The proportion of killed to wounded speaks for 
itself. Forty-one Boer killed were found on the ground, and the 
enemy owned to having lost 56 killed, but they carried off their 
wounded with their usual skill. Perhaps the most objectionable 
feature of the affair was the allegation, for which Reuter was 
responsible, that, when the Boers originally captured the two 
guns, “a lieutenant and a seryeant-major were made prisoners, 
and, on refusing to give information as to the working of the 
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guns, were shot.” This proved to be one of those romances 
which appear to be part of the air of South Africa, and the cor- 
respondent thus explained himself a week later: “ Regarding my 
telegram of the 3rd inst., the information in reference to the killing 
of a lieutenant and sergeant-major (at Vlakfontein) was supplied 
by wounded. I had every reason to believe in its truth, but I 
now hear from army headquarters that it was not true.” 


A BRUSH WITH DE WET 


During the first part of June nothing was known in London as 
to the whereabouts of De Wet, who has hardly maintained his 
reputation as “the ubiquitous one” since his previous fiasco in 
Cape Colony. In the middle of the month, however (June 15), 
Lord Kitchener was able to announce a gratifying encounter 
with that redoubtable leader, who:sustained serious damage. The 
action, curiously enough, had been fought nine days before the 
news was published—viz. on June 6—at a place called Reitz, in the 
Orange River Colony, between Vrede and Kroonstad. A British 
force under General Elliot, an Indian officer of repute; had 
made a determined attack on what must have been De Wet’s 
main convoy, and after severe fighting succeeded in capturing 
71 loaded waggons, 58 rifles, 10,000 rounds of ammunition, and 
4000 head of cattle. This must assuredly have been a very telling 
and opportune blow, as for months past we have been told to 
prepare for the reappearance of De Wet at the head of a great 
and formidable force. The contents of the captured waggons 
and the cattle represent sinews of war the Boers can ill dispense 
with at this moment. The enemy, realising the importance of 
saving the convoy, fought hard, and left 17 killed and 3 wounded on 
the ground, while our losses were 3 officers and 17 men 
killed and 1 officer and 24 men wounded, besides 45 prisoners. 
Lord Kitchener reports that “ Major Sladen’s Mounted Infantry 
behaved with great gallantry.” From unofficial accounts itappears 
that Major Sladen, who only left Colchester a few weeks ago to 
join the Mounted Infantry at the front, was in command of our 
advance guard when he “spotted” De Wet’s column. He made 
straight for the convoy whose guard was reinforced by De Wet, 
but at the critical moment the energetic Colonel de Lisle brought 
up British supports and the Boers were routed with the results 
recorded. Within a few hours of the news of this smart perform- 
ance came the announcement of “a regrettable incident” of the 
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familiar kind. Details are still lacking, but the episode is 
thus related in the Commander-in-Chief’s telegram : 

“ Near Wilmansrust, 20 miles south of Middleburg (Transvaal), 
250 Victorian Mounted Rifles, detached from General Beatson’s 
column, were surprised in camp at Steenkoolspruit by a superior 
force of Boers at 7.30 P.M. on the 12th instant. 

“The enemy crept up to within short range and poured a 
deadly fire into the camp, killing 2 officers and 16 men and 
wounding 4 officers and 38 men, of whom 28 slightly. 

“Only 2 officers and 50 men escaped to General Beatson’s 
camp ; the remainder were taken prisoners and released. 

“Two ‘Pom-Poms’ were captured by the enemy.” 

In the absence of all explanation no comment can be offered 
upon this action, and we can only echo the general regret at the 
disaster which has overtaken a gallant Victorian force. The 
complete and sudden surprise of troops who have shown them- 
selves extraordinarily wide awake suggests one of those dense 
fogs so common in the highlands of the Transvaal. 


REUTER’S ROUT OF THE BOERS 


The most curious incident of the campaign during the past 
month, and not the least curious of the entire war was the 
remarkable success gained by Reuter’s Agency over the Boers on 
some uncertain day in the end of May or the beginning of June. 
The affair has not been entirely cleared up, but the following 
appear to be the main facts. On June 5 Reuter’s correspondent 
telegraphed—necessarily with the cognisance of the military press 
censor—the full details of a Boer defeat : 


“Colonel Wilson, commanding the 2nd Kitchener's Scouts, hearing that 
Commandant Beyers had sent an advance commando of over 400 men north 
in charge of all his supplies preparatory to his retirement with his main force, 
decided to attack the convoy. He accordingly moved out with 240 men, and, 
making a wide turning movement, came within sight of the Boers thirty-four 
miles west of Warmbaths. When the Boers were sighted they were out- 
spanning and were unconscious of the vicinity of the British troops. Colonel 
Wilson decided to attack at daybreak. The attack was carried out with com- 
plete success. The Boers, who were completely surprised, resisted stubbornly 
for a time, but, the attack being pressed home, they broke and fled, leaving all 


their supplies on the field and thirty-seven dead. Our loss was three killed 
and fifteen wounded.” 


The correspondent added that we had also taken 8000 cattle and 
18 waggons, and burnt all the stores we could not Carry away, and 


| 
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had secured 100 prisoners. The completeness of the rout was 
emphasised by the final assertion that “the Boers abandoned 
their ambulance in their flight. As the result of this engagement, 
Commandant Beyers has been left practically without transport 
and supplies.” This news caused no little elation in this country, 
which was rudely disturbed two days later by this curt announce- 
ment from the War Office: “Lord Kitchener, in reply to a 
telegram from the Secretary of State far War respecting the alleged 
surprise of General Beyers’ commando, states that the report is 
without foundation.” The language applied to Reuter’s agency 
both by those who had written and those who had read glowing 
articles on the defeat of Beyers was not exactly complimentary, 
and it was generally felt that this universal provider of news had 
suffered in its credit. 


So far Reuter had come off badly, but on June 15 their corre- 
spondent at Durban telegraphed the details of an engagement 
between British and Boers which has not been officially repu- 
diated, and which bears a striking resemblance to the discredited 
defeat of Beyers, though that commandant is not mentioned. We 
reproduce the Durban telegram textually : 


“* News has reached here of successful work done by irregulars. Parties of 
Kitchener’s Fighting Scouts and of the Bushveldt Carabineers surprised a 
Boer laager on the banks of the Pienaar’s River on May 30. The approach 
to the laager was sheltered by timbered country, and the Carabineers made a 
détour. Kitchener’s Scouts attacked the laager on three sides and a stubborn 
fight ensued. After maintaining a steady fire the Boers lost heart and fled 
precipitately, leaving their dead and wounded on the field. The whole of 
their waggons, 7000 head of cattle, and fortymen were captured. The surprise 
party had no guns, and their success was entirely due to their rifle shooting. 
The Boers lost twenty-seven killed and eighty-six wounded. Our casualties 
were five killed and twenty-one wounded. The enemy lost largely in mules 
and horses.” 


The earlier Pretoria account had described a fight at Warm- 
baths and thé surprise of a Boer force by a body of Kitchener's 
Scouts. Now Warmbaths is close to Pienaar’s River. Both 
accounts mention the capture of the Boer waggons, and the one 
speaks of 8000 cattle, the other of 7000. There is a discrepancy 
as to the number of Boer prisoners taken (40 instead of 100), but 
the later correspondent may have omitted the native prisoners, 
and the difference as to the number of Boers killed (27 instead of 
37) may be due to the telegraph. As regards the casualties, the 
difference is between 3 killed and 15 wounded and 5 killed and 21 
wounded. Seeing that no official repudiation is forthcoming of 
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the Durban account, Reuter’s agency not unnaturally maintains 
that 


“It would seem to result that the widely published official denial, which was 
taken as applying to the whole of Reuter’s telegram, related solely to the one 
single statement that it was Beyers’ commando which was surprised. As to 
the fact of a Boer commando having been surprised between Pienaar’s River 
and Warmbaths, and a sharp fight having occurred, there appears to be no 
longer-room for doubt.” 


Reuter may consequently be congratulated on a substantial defeat 
of the enemy of which the War Office has apparently never 
heard ! 


A COLONIAL CRITIC OF IMPERIAL METHODS 


A Colonial yeoman, who has served through the war, con- 
tributes some interesting notes to the Times upon the guerilla 
warfare in Cape Colony, from which it is obvious that he and his 
comrades-in-arms are not entirely enamoured of Imperial 
methods. But he writes in such obvious sincerity and good 
faith, and with the knowledge born of experience, that his com- 
ments are instructive. Hedescribes the situation in Cape Colony 
as every one else described it, prior to the appointment of 
General French. Along the whole length of the Orange River 
running from Colesberg to Orange River Station small parties. of 
marauding Boers constantly cross into Cape Colony. Westwards, 
towards Kenhart, a small commando, mainly composed of local 
rebels, “appears and disappears with annoying regularity.” 
Farther south, in the Grahamstown, Burghersdorp, and Coles- 
berg districts, “small but very successful commandoes” under 
Kritzinger, Scheepers, and Van Reenen, a local rebel, have 
hitherto defied the numerous columns sent in pursuit, and pillage 
without hindrance or serious loss. This impunity has had a 
disastrous influence, under which Kritzinger’s commando has 
been considerably swollen by local rebels and has grown from its 
original 250 or 300 to some substantially larger number, and 
from time to time fresh commandoes are heard of as working in- 
dependently of the parent body. 

Our colonial critic institutes an interesting comparison between 
the systems and methods of the opposing forces : 


“Let me compare the composition of any one of the nine columns now 
operating in Cape Colony with the enemy they have to cope with.- On the 
one hand you have an enemy well acquainted with the locality and directed 
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by local rebels—Kritzinger was born in the Grahamstown district—each man 
with two or more horses, unencumbered with transport heavier than a Cape 
cart, or, should they commandeer a waggon and mules, always careful to 
destroy it if pressed. These men ride the veldt from farm to farm and district 
to district, travelling generally at night; they get reliable information of our 
columns, and they know they can gallop away from any one of them; they 
have learnt that co-operation will not be practised by us, and they know our 
regular method of attack—shell fire, careful, slow advance, and final rushing 
of the position. A dozen men hold a few kopjes, the main body slip quietly 
away. We shell the kopje, scientifically proceed to outflank it, and arrive 


to find the last man galloping away 2000 yards off, derisively waving his hat 
to us!” 


Even “ our so-called mobile flying column” is needlessly encum- 
bered and handicapped with its two 12- or 15-pounder guns, 
requiring 


* six heavy horses to each gun, unable to leave the road unless the veldt is dry. 
Limbers, ammunition waggon, spare horses, and horse forage (16lb. of oats 
per horse)—all this means the reverse of utility. Mule waggons up to 350o0lb. 
for the staff, for each squadron, for the rations, and for horse forage; and, 
lastly, an ambulance waggon or two with its complement of men and impedi- 
menta. Foracolumn such as this (and I have described our most mobile 
ones—some that I know of have also foot-soldiers with one waggon for every 
fourteen men to ride in) to attempt to hold on to an enemy as mobile as the 
one we are dealing with in Cape Colony reminds me strongly of a child 
chasing a cloud shadow across the lawn; he never even knows whether he is 
touching the whole or only part of what he pursues.” 


One great merit of colonial criticism of our military methods is 
that it is not purely barren and negative, and in this case the 
writer has a tolerably shrewd idea of what might be done: 


“And the remedy? For, of course, all we colonials and yeomen who have 
crawled about after these commandoes have a remedy. I think that any one 
who has taken the trouble to read thus far will suggest it at once. Put half-a- 
dozen columns, each of equal strength to the enemy’s average commando, in 
the field, horsed as well as the Boer is, and able, which the Boer is not, to 
re-horse at different points on the various lines of railway. If they want a 


field-gun, let it be nothing heavier than a ‘pom-pon’ or even a galloping 
Colt.” 


It is permissible to hope that, since the foregoing letter, from 
which we have given only a very few extracts, was written, there 
has been a considerable improvement in British military methods 


in Cape Colony, under the competent direction of General 
French. 


